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list allow old subscribers to send a 
NI ame with their own for ene dollar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
fif nts each—but renewals without 
new mes are at one dollar a year, We 
als ow subscribers to club with the 


tw -week “Republic” or the twice- 
“Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
securing two one-dollar papers at 
ry low price. We appreciate the 
‘forts of our patrons in all parts 
inion in speaking good words in 
f the RURAL WORLD, and it is 

ese efforts we attribute our con- 
increasing circulation, 








WASTEFUL AND OTHER METHODS, 





So much has been said on the subject of 
“Wasteful Western Methods” and “Emu- 
lation of New England and old-world 
farmers,’ that it may seem like imperti- 
nence to use plain language to farmers 
who have been tillers of the soil for 
years. If the hard working husbandman 
will reflect he will soon realize that 


change is the law of the universe. To 
stand still is to decay. To fulfill the mis- 
sion tor which the race was created we 
must move forward. Custems change, 


conditions of supply and demand, mar- 
kets »pulation, govermméntal policies, 
even our conception of truth itself 
And contrary to the inference 


changes. 


drawn trom so much talk on the subject, 
ev the farming community and indi- 
vidual views on classic methods change. 
Some of these men and their views 


change when it is too late to pluck vic- 
ym the jaws of defeat. They adapt 
themselves to new conditions only when 
it is beaten Into them by necessity, and 
they are then beaten in the race. 

We wish to emphasize the point that 
the farmer who is adaptive and who 
keeps up with the procession will be the 
one who can write success on his banner. 
Most of us realize in a vague way that 
Population is increasing, that most of our 
land is gradually lessening in fertility, 
the world’s supply of available 
icid is limited and decreasing, that 

farming follows in the wake of 


tory 


that 
nitric 


intense 


thickly settled communities, that the 
time will come when economy, business 
methods, the utilization of by-products 


and a broader knowledge of the relations 
of soil, cultivation and marketable 
produce must supercede the loose, care- 
less ways of conducting farm operations. 
Generally speaking, that era of which it 
is said that the farmer “tickled the soil 
with a hoe and it laughed forth a har- 
vest” is past. 

It resolves itself into a matter of com- 
petition, If all farmers were equally 
wasteful and laboring under the same ad- 
Vantage of climate, soil, nearness to mar- 
kets, ete,, then all would be equally wel 
off and the chapter could be closed. But 
Some will utilize methods which enable 
them to make a profit where others meet 
loss and thus the competitive pace is 

by the leaders in this adaptive pro- 
®ss. It is worse than futile to complain 

inadequate prices. The thing to do is 
reduce the cost of production and in- 
ease the relative output. 
We are fortunate in not being obliged 
learn all this by bitter experience, 
which comes too late to help any but pos- 
crity. The lessons have been written 
us in the abandoned and reclaimed 
‘arms of New England, in the intense 
‘ystem of soil cultivation in the old 

‘ld, where the thrifty, hard-headed 

‘ssantry can live on what western 
larmers waste, 

‘is true that we have pointed out the 

‘evolution in Farm Life” with pride in 

high place gained by the American 
‘armer, but those who are indulging in 
sutomobiles or lesser luxuries attained 
nelr success by the very methods the 

‘jority must ultimately adopt to gain 

tee & mere subsistence. 
we want to see every reader of the 
a RAL WORLD get all the good there 
~ Out of life and the beginning is to get 
ail the good possible out of the farm. 
“How to farm 160 acres: Sell half,” has 
become trite, but the idea will remain 
‘rests for, say, two centuries, from the 
Present outlook. A number of articles in 
___S issue touch upon this subject with 
‘lustrations from real life. We hope 


readers will give the matter thoughtful 
Consideration. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


A movement to bring the Kansas State 
Agricultural College up to the high stand- 
os which that great state deserves will 
we the approval of every friend of agri- 
cultural education. The present adminis- 
tration seems to be out of touch with the 
pitbis which created this institution as a 
“istinetive school for the development of 


iiding, corner of Eighth and Olive 


pose for which our agricultural schools 
were established under the Morrill act is 
to be deplored. 

There is in a number of states a dis- 
position to tack on aesthetic frills to the 
name and policy of such colleges. The 
disinclination to call a spade a spade and 
use it as such, cannot be laid at the 
doors of the farming community, nor of 
their friends. The fine arts have taeir 
place, but the effort to crowd out, in an 
agricultural school, the straight, practi- 
cal teachings of modern farm science for 
the sake of the niceties of academical 
scholasticism, defeats the very object for 
which the school was established and will 
be looked upon with general disfavor by 
right-minded citizens of every state. 


WEATHER VAGARIES. 


The weather and its fickleness is a per- 
ennial topic of conversation, The farm- 
er eats, sleeps and drinks it; he lives in 
and by it, On one feature of the weather 
problem can all farmers agree, and that 
is, it never suits. It is either too hot or 
too cold; too dry or too wet. There never 
was a season that was absolutely per- 
fect in its distribution of rain and sun- 
shine, even in the eyes of one farmer. 
For the past year every month has been 
a mongrel—a misfit, It has not been 
characteristic. And that’s the great 
charm about the weather after all; we 
never know what to expect. To-day it is 
raining like March, and it feels like No- 
vember. Isn't it ridiculous? We ought 
to be having our midsummer drouth. It’s 
good for the pastures, though, and all the 
late-sown truck. The millet, sorghum, 
Kaffir corn ard all the rest, will make a 
big crop of late forage. With our big 
wheat crop and our bigger corn crop we 
won't know what to do with ahy more 
prosperity. Some of us haven't had 
enough rain, though, and we're not all 
putting bumper crops in the granary this 
year. Whenever we speak of prosperous 
crops and times, remember that. it-is of 
the majority. Somewhere there are al- 
Ways some unfortunate ones, whom the 
weather didn’t fit. The. approaching sea- 
son of Harvest Home Festivals and the 
annual Thanksgiving holiday should be 
observed by the prosperous with special 
thankfulness, and by the less fortunate 
with the cheerful philosophy that it 
might have been worse. Last year when 





|the Mississippi valley was visited by the 
{most disastrous drouth on record, the Pa- 
leific coast and the Atlantic states had 
enough rain and ample crops. This year 
the “corn belt’’ is making up for lost 
time, but conditions in the south are not 
so favorable. 

Happy is that tiller of the soil who can 
take it as it comes with equanimity. It 
is a splendid discipline to watch the de- 
struction of crops by floods or drouth 
without a murmur. A dash of indiffer- 
ence is essential to success. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For the next 
seven or eight weeks the writer of these 
notes will be away from home talking 
over farm methods with the farmers of 
Missouri. Institute work begins at Mt. 
Zion, near Hannibal, Aug. 2%, and if the 
good people of that place expect to beat 
the grand meeting they had last year 
they must be up and doing. 

I want to ask RURAL WORLD fo ks 
all along the line to shake hands, and if 
I have forgotten your faces it will be be- 
cause I meet so many thousands of peo- 
ple every year during my institute tours, 
IT must tell you how I leave things on .uwe 
farm when I start on Aug. 22 for St. 
Louis. 

Seventeen acres or more of corn, more 
than half well past the roasting ear 
stage, the rest just in that stage of 
growth. Excepting one acre, where there 
are some vines and briars, this corn is 
clean as a garden, with the soil mellow 
and loose on top and firm be'ow; in fact, 
in ideal condition for wheat or rye seed- 
ing. We feel sure that 15 acres of this 
corn will make at least 65 bushels per 
acre, the rest more than 75 bushels. 

Potatoes—one-third acre—were dug Aug. 
183; yield about 45 bushels, but we had 
used a few bushels before digging. Our 
eight acres of tobacco will all be “top- 
ped” by the 2th; it is a good crop; said 
by some to be the second best crop in the 
whole section near us. Nearly three acres 
of cow peas. I picked the first Aug. ll, 
about two bushels of pods of Warren's 
Ear'y, New Era and Yellow Cowder; the 
yield of peas was in the order named, but 
the latter sort was not in bloom for tén 
days after the others. It seems to make 
quicker growth than any other sort [ 
have. The large Early Black had no ripe 
pods until Aug. 15, and Black Eye was 
ripe the same day; just a few pods each. 
My 2% acres drilled for hay showed a few 
blooms Aug. 13; they were put in drills 
One foot apart at the rate of nearly two 
bushels per acre on land of second rate 
fertility, but I have seen but few crops of 
clover on even the richest land that 
would make as much forage as this crop. 

We had 2% acres of oats in an old or- 
chard where a few trees still stand. Aug. 
11-12 we p’owed and harrowed the oat 
stubble, and if it rains another shower I 
will sow two bushels of rye on it a day 
or two before I leave home. Four milk 
cows will get a few days on this during 
November and December, and again for 
a few weeks March and April, then we 
will plow it in for corn. 





Nearly all the weeds have been mowed 


trees are to be cut in the next few days 
and made into posts, we will build 
some fence this fall. There is 175 dozen 
sheaves of oats in the mow, and 15 bush- 
els of seed oats, 12 of rye. This is the 
least amount of small grain I have had 
in the 25 years I have farmed for myself. 
The barley was a fai'ure from chinch 
bugs, and I only cut 6 of 11 acres of wheat 
from damage by bugs and fly. 

After I leave, the boys will have pretty 
steady work for a week in the tobacco 
field, worming and suckering; then they 
will have a week or less work on the 
crop; then 10 days steady work, and a 
week off in which to get eight acres of 
corn in shock and the cow pea hay made; 
then 10 days or two weeks from dawn un- 
til dark getting the tobacco in the barns; 
then the fair. They will be apt to put in 
a day each at two other fairs, but the 
one I speak of is “The Fair,”’ and they 
will all go three days; it is our county 
exhibition, 

Pease, gentle reader, do not think the 
boys will be overworked while I am gone, 
nor that they will do only the work men- 
tioned above. There are three able to. do 
a man’s work and another 16 years old, 
and they have to cut another eight acres 
of corn besides that above spoken of, 
take the cane to the mill and cut and put 
up the sorghum hay. I do not feel at all 
uneasy about my work when I am away, 
for the boys have been trained to do the 
work in the proper manner, I have trust- 
ed them before and found them not want- 
ing. 

I hope my readers everywhere set the 
same value on the corn fodder that we 
do. I have often said at institutes that 
I did not think that a good farmer should 
raise a single acre more corn than he 
could cut up and use the fodder of. Of 
course, this is only meant in a general 
way, but the application of it is true in 
all cases excepting perhaps that of rich 
alluvial bottom lands. Forty per cent, or 
even mare, of the value of.the corn crop 
is in the stalk, blades and husks; sixty 
per cent or less in the grain. We inveigh 
against combines and trusts, forgetting 
that one of the most powerful factors in 
the accumulation of the vast wealth of 
these combinations has ever been the 
saving in the way of waste or by-prod- 
ucts down to the fraction of one per cent. 
We cannot sustain the loss of 40 per cent 
in one of our largest crops and expect 
to make money and improve our land as 
rapidly as if that 40 per cent were saved. 
While we are allowing 4 per cent of the 
value of our corn crop to go to waste, 
men are scraping the soot from the inside 
of chimneys, and saving the floor sweep- 
ings for the valuable material they con- 
tain. 

On our 100-acre farm we expect to run 
the fodder from 16 acres of corn and the 


as 


and the cattle yard before next May, and 
a'l but the very roughest of this manure 
will go on seven acres of tobacco land 
between May 10-31. The rougher manure 
will go to some point of a clayey nature, 
and the remains of the straw stack will 
be hauled to some bare place in the fleld. 
This is the way we employ three to five 
hands on the farm, and the farm shows 
it in its increased fertility in the past 
16 to 2 years. 

Why, friends, I have growing to-day 7 
bushels of corn and 1,800 pounds of to- 
bacco per acre, on land that in 1865, or 
even later, wou'd not make 15 bushels of 
corn per acre; manure did it; and saving 
the fodder. Let us grow more stock to 
make more manure, Cc. D. LYON. 

Higginsport, Ohio. : 


OBSERVATIONS ON PLANT 
BREEDING. 


SOME 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your article 
on “Plant Breeding’ of Aug. 20 reminds 
me that in the '4s I knew the tomatoes 
by the name of “love apples,” in In- 
diana, as a little “bunch of wrinkled skin 
and seeds,’”’ not fit to eat, and not sup- 
posed fit to eat by anybody, but were 
used as houseplants only; whereas to- 
day they are the luscious, succulent and 
seedless plant that are the delight of all 
as one of the most useful and delicious 
table delicacies that can be set before 
the reader as the finest sample of the de- 
velopment of the good out of the bad. 
What has been the progress of the de- 
velopment of all the plants, or many of 
them, during the last 50 or 60 years but 
from the bad to the good? Darwin says 
the banana is an old plant, and it is now 
and has been for some time seedless, due 
to the breeding out process of the seeds, 
and this process among many other plants 
has been going on for several decades— 
the result of training and breeding. In 
Florida and California the successful 
fruit growers have produced seedless 
oranges of several varieties, and the 
process is still going on. 

I remember about 60 years ago Irish 
potatoes were propagated principally by 
the seeds which grew in pods on the top 
of the vines, and not from the tubers as 
now. 

Also sweet potatoes were propagated, I 
suppose, from seeds, although I do not 
remember far back enough to recall the 
seeds, but the seeds existed all the same 
I have no doubt, although the propaga- 
tion is now from shoots or vines from the 
tubers. 

There are varieties of beardless wheat 
or barley and other grains in the line of 
development not yet complete in all the 





grains, but the success so far shown in 


straw from our grain through the stables } 


-| agriculture. 


1856-7 I was in Kansas and saw the 
great Santa Fe trail, a thoroughfare for 
hauling freight from Lé@avenworth, Kan., 
across country to old Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, The immense Wagons drawn by 
6 or 8 yoke of oxen had worn out all the 
native grasses, such a the Buffalo grass 


and other wild gra and there grew 
up in their stead timot%y and clover, and 
even great quantities’ of smart weeds 


along the line of the 
what could be done accidental selec- 
tion through natural means. 

And all these examples show that a 
wonderful development! can be made all 
along the line in impro¥ing every variety 
of vegetables and fruits. COSMOS. 


rail. This shows 








As Director of the office of Experiment 
Stations, under the US. Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. A. G. True has sustained 
his reputation as an“@rgimizer and as a 
scholar of the profound science of agri- 
culture. He has been one of the leading 
spirits in the establishment of the Grad- 
uate School at Columbus, O., mention of 
which has already been made in these 
columns. The work of the experiment 
stations is perhaps the most important 
under the Department of Agriculture. It 
has accomplished much and will accom- 
plish more. Indeed, it may be said that 
agriculture, being in its infancy as an 
applied science, the usefulness of the ex- 
periment stations is just beginning. That 
the conduct of this important work un- 
der Dr. True will be wise, thorough and 
effective no one doubts who knows the 
genial gentleman whose portrait appears 
on this page. 


PEBBLES FROM THE 


POTOMAC 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps one 
of the most valuable men in the service 
of the government to-day is Dr. Gallo- 
way. Dr. Galloway originated and built 
up the most important of all divisions 
of the Department of Agriculture—the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. This bureau 
has been highly successful from a scien- 
tific and practical standpoint, thereby re- 
flecting great credit upon the orginator. 
Dr. Galloway was born in Missouri, and 
hailing as he does from so great an agri- 
cultural state, it is not strange that his 
best thoughts and energies should be ex- 
erted in the interest of so noble a calling 
A staff of 300 experts as- 
sist Dr. Galloway in investigating agri- 
cultural problems, and he encourages the 
solution of important problems by ac- 
cording each man due credit for his work 
and discoveries, thereby stimulating zeal 
and energyin this mostimportant field of 
activity. Missouri is, indeed, to be con- 
gratulated in being represented in Wash- 


ington by so able and conscientious a 
student of agricultural affairs as Dr. Gal- 
loway has proven himself to be. 


see 

SAWDUST SUBST!ITUTES.—Some years 
ago we read of an account whereby a 
, liquid simulating whisky could be made 
out of sawdust and water. An editor, 
with an eye to the humorous side of life, 
observed that all a man would now have 
to do to get tipsy would be to secure a 
fence rail and manipulate a saw. Wheth- 
er whisky could or could not be manufac- 
tured from sawdust and water we cannot 
say, as we have not made a practical in- 
vestigation. Now comes another “saw- 
dust scheme,” this time from sleepy old 





that the innovation 
welcome to the denizens of that burg. 
Here is what the telegraph special says, 
and the reader can form his own conclu- 
sions relative to efficiency of the new 
food as a life-sustaining product: 

“Philadelphia, Aug. 8.—Residents 
West Philadelphia 


have recently been selling a new brand 
of meat bearing this label: 
Century Hamburger Steak.” 


first to be a fine article. 
wife having put it 
hears some one exclaim: 

“For goodness sake, what is this!’ 


But the house- 


dust or a large piece of bone. 
It 
pound have been 





Philadelphia, and it goes without saying 
is not appreciably 


of 
have started a cru- 
sade against butchers and grocers who 


“Twentieth 


The meat is put up in boxes holding 
12, 24 and 36 pounds each, and appears at 


on the table soon 


The victim then displays a lot of saw- 


is said that carloads of the com- 
sold in the city and 
that there is a good deal of it at this 
moment on the shelves of dealers, who 


From the above it would appear that 
the farmer will soon be forced out in the 
cold, for the imitation-food, which, lke 
oleo, is “just as good,” being scientifical- 
ly pure, can be produced not from the 
soil, but, like whisky and Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hamburger Steak, from the by- 
products of the saw mill, or even betier, 
the energetic can, with the aid of a fence 
rail and a saw, manufacture all sorts of 
food for his family—and wouldn’t it be 
as pure as oleo? 
* 2 @ 

SPECULATIVE PROBLEMS. — Every 
once in awhile we are reminded through 
the columns of the RURAL WORLD of 
the vast scope of territory that the state 


of Texas covers A well-known student 
of political economy in Washington was 
recently asked, How many millions of 


people could the United States support. 
His answer was that while a problem of 


lative nature, yet the number might 
approximately computed As there are 
say, eighty million people in the United 
States, if the state of Texas were 
thickly habited as Belgium, the entire 
population of the United States could live 
inside the limits of Texas. In this con- 
nection it might be well to recall the fact 
that no European country, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, is a large as Texas. 
Texas has an area of 265,780 square miles, 
while Russia’s amounts to 8,644,100 square 
miles. 


be 


as 


The empire thus covers nearly 
one twenty-sixth of the globe, and one- 
seventh of the land superficies of the 


planet. Texas exceeds the area of France 
by some 65,000 square miles, or almost 
enough to spare to form a state as large 
as Missouri, which contains some 70,000 
square miles. Thus it can be seen that 
we are not yet overcrowded in the United 


States when the entire population could 
find an abiding place in the Lone Star 
State alone, in which event a tract of 


land in the United Siates so immense in 
length and breadth and rich in resources 
would await development as would, to 


realize its scope and possibilities. 
the productiveness of the 
we are confident that it would if. culti- 
vated as closely as that of Belgium, sup- 
port an immense population, and still 
send enough abroad to avert a famine in 
Europe. Prof. Nordau asserts that it 
all the soil of Europe were as closely cul- 
tivated as that of Belgium, and the popu- 
lation remained the same, each man 
would have six times as much food as he 
could consume, and pertinently remarks: 
“Why is not more exacted of the soil 
when experience shows that it responds 
so readily to all demands made upon it? 
Why does not mankind make the effort 
to agricultural products sufficient 
for every human being to have enough? 
Why? Owing to one single reason: The 
accumulation of capital has led to a one- 
sided and unnatural development of our 
civilization. Civilization is crowding 
towards manufactures and trade all the 
time, turning its back upon the produc- 
tion of food. The professor deplores the 
fact that the millions of tons of waste 
products adapted to enrich the soil is per- 
mitted to escape which should be 
ized, and yet it is comical to see the care 
and anxiety with which the tiniest drop 
of sulphuric acid is utilizéd in the chem- 
ical laboratories. Fruit and vegetable 
gardens show us what a wealth of pro- 
visions can be produced on the tiniest 
scrap of ground. The earth, the profes- 
sor declares, does not allow itself to be 
cheated; she gives cotton and flax, wood 
and wool, but only in proportion as she 
receives the equivalent in labor and 
nourishment. 

Thus in contemplating the problem of 
population we logically drift upon the 
yielding capacity of the soil, a subject 
upon which we are being constantly en- 
lightened, through the editorial and cor- 
respondents’ columns of the RURAL 
WORLD. It will, however, be many years 
before the United States will be as thick- 
ly populated as Europe, yet the time 
must come when the problem of greater 
food production will’ require careful con- 
sideration—a time when the plow will 
find no new land to conquer! 

8. F. GILLESPIE, 

Washington, D. C. 

NOTES FROM A CAPITAL LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have re- 
ceived a very interesting letter from 8S. F. 
Gillespie, the RURAL WORLD'S capital 
correspondent, inviting us to be his guest 
during the G. A. R. encampment, and 
among other things he says: 

“The thirty-ninth annual encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
which occurs in the city of Washington 
—the nation’s capital—next October, 
promises to be an event of unusual mag- 
nitude. Ample accommodations have been 
perfected whereby the boys in blue and 
the public in general will be made .o 
‘feel at home,’” 

“Washington itself will present a pic- 
ture of rare beauty on this occasion. Oc- 
tober weather is usually perfect, and the 
long avenues lined with maples, elms, 
oaks, will be ablaze with gorgeous au- 
tumnal tints, while the parks and gar- 
dens will have lost none of their attract- 
iveness,”” 

“The scenes around Washington are 
numerous and interesting. The visitor 
can easily put in a couple of weeks view- 
ing the public buildings and departments. 
There is the cap!tol--the big house on the 


As to 


raise 











this character was somewhat of a specu- | 


borrow a phrase, “stagger humanity,” to | 


soil of Texas | 


util- j 


gilded with thousands of dollars’ 
of pure gold; the 


worth 
new printing office, 
which will, when completed, have cost 
nearly $3,000.00; the museums, etc., and 
thousands of other objects of interest to 


view, such as the marble monument, 555 
feet high, crected to the memory of 
Georg: Washington; Arlington, that si- 


lent city of the dead—where the soldiers 

‘Dream of battlefields no more’— 
and Mt. Verne», home and tomb of Gen- 
eral Washington. Here is the place where 
all sections may meet on the broad 
ground of fellowship; where all sectional 
discord is forever still, and as we watch 
the historic Potomac, winding its way to 
the old ocean, we can compare it to a 
stream, once red with the glare of war, 
of which the poet said: 





“Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide 
| The glaring bale-fires blaze no more, 
|No longer steel-clad warriors ride 
Along thy wild and willowed shore; 
Where’er thou windest, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still.’ 
“The scene Pennsylvania avenue 
-the most celebrated avenue in the 
world—will present an animated scene as 
the vast army marches to the strain of 
;stirring music, more side by side, 
and high above all, in the blue heavens, 


along 





once 





on the dome of the capitol, will proudly 
float the stars and stripes, emblem of the 
greatest nation that has ever flourished, 
and may we not as we contemplate this 
striking scene, exclaim with the poet 
who sang: 





| 
!‘O glorious banner, passed from sire, to 
| fon— 


Iridescent 


rainbow 
Washington— 
May freedoms fair colors forever glow 

As long as the rivers to the ocean flow!’ ” 
The Cliff, Til. DYPE. 


bequeathed from 





| 
INDIAN CORN. 
Plant Breeding or Soil Feeding—Which 
Is of the Greatest Importance? 





Il. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As a farmer 


and breeder of corn for seed purposes 
we speak from the standpoint of the 
farmer and corn-seed breeder: ‘Yield per 
acre,’ being the point of greatest im- 
portance from the farmer's standpoint, 
and “General attractiveness and desira- 


bility’ from that of the breeder. 

It is utterly impossible to have a really 
large yield per acre unless the ears are 
large; it is also just as utterly impossible 
to have a large yield per acre unless the 
grains are deep. 

It is an utter impossibility to force a 
maximum amount of shelled corn to grow 
on a minimum amount of cob. Without 
exception, each and all of the exception- 
ally large yields that have been made in 
this entire country have been obtained 
from the planting of large varieties. 

Zechariah Drake's crop of 264 bushels 
48% pounds of shelled corn per acre was 
grown from seed of the “Conscience” va- 
riety. Alfred Rose’s crop of 213 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre was obtained 
from seed of the ‘‘Mastodon” variety. 
| At the Illinois Experiment Station, out 
of 155 varieties tested, and with 467 tests, 
best yield, 111.6 bushels per acre, was 
obtained from “‘Gourdseed,” a large white 
variety. 


In order to show that mere “prolifica- 
cy”. (or multiplicity of ears), does not 
necessarily mean ‘“‘productiveness,” we 


quote from Bulletin No, 33 of the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, page 75: 
“Three years ago a correspondent sent 
us a stalk bearing seven ears, and an ac- 
companying letter offered a supply of the 
seed for $12 a bushel. A workman was 
sent to one of the station fields with or- 
ders to bring the first five stalks he could 
find, each of which had two ears. Both 
lots were dried thoroughly before shell- 
ing, and in every case the grain from the 
stalks bearing two ears outweighed that 
from the seven-eared stalk.’’ We consid- 
er comment on the above unnecessary 
and superfluous. - 

Speaking for ourselves, we want a va- 
riety that will furnish the largest possi- 
ble quantity of. shelled corn per acre, 
ohe year with another; to do this the cob 
must necessarily be large and the grains 
deep. We want an ear which is heavy in 
| the hand (one and one-half to two pounds 
weight), solid, resisting all attempts to 
twist it; rows numerous (24 to 36 rows on 
cob); grains soft enough to grind easily 
and make good bread, and also soft 
enough to be easily masticated by farm 
animals and correspondingly easy of di- 
gestion; not light and chaffy, but filled 
out full to end of grain; in fact, solid 
throughout; while soft enough for pur- 
poses above stated, it should be suffi- 
ciently firm and hard (but not flinty) to 
insure its keeping. The cob should be as 
nearly even in size throughout its entire 
length as practicable and well filled out 
at both ends. Stalk should be large, vig- 
orous and powerful‘and with a deep root 
system, 

It is an incontrovertible fact that a 
large cob will hold more corn than a 
small cne; in fact, it will hold as much 
corn (as we have oftentimes abundantly 
tested) as will three ordinary ears of the 
two-ear varieties; so that in testing for 
percentage of cob to amount of shelled 
grain there are three cobs of the small- 
cobbed varieties to butt against a single 
one of the large-cobbed varieties. 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





meet Nov. ll, 12, 13, at Columbia. Prof. C. 
H. Eckles is acting secretary, and the 
meetings will be held in the new Dairy 
Building. 

Attention is called to the series of arti- 
cles on “Forage Values,”’ contributed by 
Dean H. J. Waters of the Agricultural 
College at Columbia. Stock feeders and 
growers of forage will find them of un- 
usual interest and value. 

A Vanderbilt and four others of New- 
port's millionaire society set were fined 
for fast automobiling. Wonder why they 
don’t buy the whole town, mayor and all. 
Suppose they couldn’t get their names in 
the papers for fast driving then; so 
what's the use. 

In “A Missourian Among the Yankees,” 
Mr. Thomas Lawson speaks eloquently 
upon a topic that western farmers will 
wisely heed; he will do well to adopt the 
economical methods of the Yankee before 
the pressure of competition compels him 
to do so in self-defense. 

Mount 


Pelee is again in eruption, and 
two hundred people are reported killed. 
Sympathy for these unfortunates is mix- 
ed with curiosity as to why any one 
should linger in the neighborhood of a 


pyrotechnic terror when such good farms 
can be bought in Missouri for such ridic- 
ulously low prices. 


A report from Pratt, Kansas, states 
that several persons have contracted 
lumpy jaw from cattle Although such 
instances are rare, as well as authentic 


cases of other diseases passing from the 
domestic animals to man, great care 
should be taken where a herd is attacked 
by a virulent disease. | 

Word comes from Charleston, Ill, the 
center of the broom corn industry, that a 
five-million-dollar broom manufactures 
combine is believed to be a certainty in 
the near future. The organizers say it is 
done to cope with the speculators, who 
corner the brush and make thinks gener- 
ally unpleasant, This new trust will 
sweep all before it. 

The Missouri Farmers’ Institute opened 
at Palmyra on the 26th ult. Interesting 
and profitable sessions are insured by 
such men as Prof. Waters, Dr. Luckey, 
Prof. Eckles, C. D. Lyon and others, The 
Farmers’ Institute is a unique modern 
manifestation of American farm life. It 
is a kind of university extension, a post- 
graduate lecture course and a practical 
quiz-club combined. 


“It is the news from the cornfields that 
inspire the hope of beef at normal prices. 
Great is King Corn!" ‘Normal prices” 
for beef will scarcely mean the prices 
seen in the past. It is not now so much 
a matter of much corn but of little stock 
to eat it. By the time a calf born to-day 
is ready for the block, the relative de- 
mand for beef will be greater than ever 
before. Who is going to supply it? 


Members of the Cotton States Associa- 
tion of Commissioners of Agriculture 
have made estimates of the growing 
«rog of cotton, The estimate is subject 
to weather conditions during September, 
and is based on great deterioration, which 
they believe has taken place in a number 
cof cotton states during the last half of 
Avgust. They figure the total at 9,713,- 
394 bales, as compared with a yield of 
9,952,762 bales last year, when their esti- 
mate, made, however, in October, was 
2,750,000 buies, 

Cemplaint is heard in certain quarters 
tha: the tendency in Missouri, indicated 
by the exhibits at the state fair, seems to 
run in the direction of long-eared corn, 
rather than a heavy grain yield, This 
long-eared tendency must not be taken 
too seriously. It must be remembered 
that the fairs catch the freaks as well as 
the maximum of production. Missouri is 
famous for another long-eared product, 
the mule, of which it is said that having 
no pride in his ancestry and no hope for 
pesterity, he naturally sinks into a condi- 
tion of stupidity and hopelessness; but it 
is no wonder he's a fool, for his father 
was a jackass. 

Monday, Sept. 1, was “Union Labor 
day” in all but four of the smaller states 
and two territories. It was observed this 
year more fully in the parades and pic- 
nic celebrations than ever before. As an 
indication of the industrial development 
of our country it is not more interesting 
than as a study of the power of organi- 
zation. While trade unionism has given 
utterance to many radical and some in- 
cendiary expressions in the process of its 
growth, it cannot be denied that as a 
rule its advocates make good citizens and 
its efforts in presenting a united solidar- 
ity has been of great benefit to its mem- 
bers. The elimination of strikes, which 
mean violence, will strengthen the cause 
of union labor. 


September begins an important epoch 
in American daily life. The schools open, 
and again the schoolboy trudges unwill- 
ingly to his desk and books. The flight 
of the summer boarder begins, and the 
migratory flocks of city folk who work so 
hard fighting the demon ennui, take up 
the return trip of their pilgrimage. The 
local merchant stocks up with fall goods, 
and the farmer considers his summer 
work ended and looks forward to fairs, 
corn husking, fall plowing and Thanks- 
giving. Now begins that autumnal sea- 
son which is the most delightful of the 
year; warm, hazy days and calm, cool 
nights proclaim the approach of Indian 
summer, whén 


“Nature now is in her hazy, 








Mazy, dazy, crazy quilt.” 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CORN 
CROF 
| 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The sowed 
age that one extreme follows anothe 
proves true this yea! The drouth and 
heat of last year has been followed this 
vear with one extreme moisture and 
lelightfully weather. Last years 
short crops from garden to field have 
been followed by the gre atest of plenty. 
On account of wet, cool weather our corn 
rop is ripe ig full two weeks later than 
ysual, and cutting has just been com- 
menced This question rises: Did farm- 
ers learn, or will farmers learn, of the 
feeding alue corn fodder from last 
year’s shortage of feed? A year ago 
farm papers were full of advice, and some 
f them even predicted that last year’s | 
failure would prove a blessing, as farm- 
ers would learn something of the great 
feeding va‘ue of corn fodder. 

The feeding value of corn fodder, ike | 
all other forage, depends altogether on 
when it is cut and how it is cared for. 
I would give but very little for corn fod- 
der that has stood in the field until it is 
dead ripe, but if it is cut in ume and 
well cared for, I would not exchange 
such shredded corn fodder, pound for 
pound, for the best timothy hay to feed | 
to any and all kinds of stock. Yet the 
farmers of the great corn belt will no 
doubt this year al‘ow thousands of acres 
to waste in the fields. Would they do 
this with timothy? If not, why not? One| 


has as great feeding value as the other. 
We begin cutting our corn as soon as | 





the grain has hardened. This year, in | 
particular, the grain is riper than | 
fodder. We are now cutting corn on 
which the husk is ripe and the grain is 
hard, yet the fodder is green from bot- 
tom to top; just the condition to make 
the best of feed. While our fodder is | 


green we put in moderate-sized shock— | 


say 144 hills in a shock—increasing the} 
size of shock as the fodder ripens. We 
ire always particuiar in shocking - 
corn to set it up straight and compact, 


keeping the shock well balanced so it will | 


not warp or twist down; then, with a 

rope and clutch pulley we draw tops to- | 
gether as tight as possib‘e, then tie with 

binder twine. In shocks put up this way 

there will be the least possible deteriora- | 
tion. Try it, ye doubting ones. 


To date (August 25) we have used none 
of our soiling crops, and the probability 
is that this year will be the first one in 
nearly twenty years since we began pre- 
paring for yearly dry spells by planting 
something to feed when our pastures 
failed. Our soiling crop is untouched, but 
not lost. It will all be cut for winter 
torage. 

Sometime ago I said that the probabili- 
ties were that this would be the last year 


that we would try to grow cowpeas. 
Since writing that article 

have grown to beat the band, and now 
promise a fine crop. I think now that 
part of our trouble has been that we 
have been planting a little too early. We 
have made it a rule to plant them the 
first week in June, but after this we will 


plant later, say from 20th to 25th of June. 
Some farmers in this county claim to 
have the best success in planting them 


on wheat or oat land after that crop has 
been removed from the land. 

Are the reports sent out through the 
press reliable and in the interest of farm- 
ers? or are they doctored and used to 
break farmers’ heads by grain gamblers? 
Just now we see our crops of oats, corn 
and wheat represented in figures, the 
magnitude of which cannot be grasped 
by ordinary minds, and as the amounts 
go up the prices slide down the scale, and 
by the time farmers have their crops 
ready for market speculators have ham- 
mered down the prices, using these same 


crop reports of wonderful yields as a 
club, to a point that leaves little, if any, 
profit to the farmer. When the bulk of 


the crops have gone into their hands they 
suddenly find out that there was not as 
much corn, oats and wheat, by several 
hundred million bushels, as reported, and, 
of course, the prices must be higher and 
the farmer is fleeced. 

I have watched these crop reports from 
our own county closely for seven years, 
and in all that time have seen only two 
reports or crop estimates that came any 
way near the truth. Last year this 
county was credited with raising nearly 
nine hundred thousand bushels of corn, 
when the fact is there was not fifty 
thousand bushels of merchantable corn 
grown in the county last year. Every 
estimate I have seen this year for the 
present crop is exaggerated. Why are 
things thusly? M. E. KING. 
a Buckeye Dairy Farm, Kansas. 





LITTLE THINGS FROM THE DAIRY. 


There are some things in dairy man- 
agement that perhaps by some may not be 
considered of much importance, yet they 


ali have their bearing on the final re- 
sults. . 

The cows are now at pasture, and 
where the conditions are right or favor- 
able should be doing their best at the 
pail. In the flush of good pasture feed 
their udders will become much distended 
between milkings, causing them to feel 
very uncomfortable, and when in this 
condition they should be treated care- 


fully. 
As far as posible. 
milkings should be 


the intervals between 
made nearly equal in 
time, as this will be of much benefit to 
the cows, relieving in a measure the 
strain on the udders of large mi’kers and 
perhaps sometimes prevent injuries that 
might otherwise occur. For the same 
reasons uniformity should also be ob- 
served in milking. That is, this should be 
done at the same time every day. Cows, 
like people, become the creatures of habit 
and they know pretty nearly at what 
time certain things occur, as feeding and 
milking, and are uneasy if there is any 
deviation from the general practice. 
Most cows have to be driven from the 
pasture twice a day to be milked. When 
feeding them grain in the morning in 
summer we 





Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 
It makes life miserable. 


Its sufferers eat not because they want to,. 


—but simply because they must. 

They know they ere irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLs are the Lest cathartic. 








jalong with some cows much better than 


have had them come to the | 


lor at night, while the cows are at pas- | 
ture, would have a tendency to bring 
|Ithem to the barn at the right time for | 
|milking; it might pay for this purpose 
alone, a’though we should also expect | 
other benefits from the practice . | 

Cows should not be hurried in driving 


jvantage. 


cattle, 


= of their own accord, the grain being lot getting more out of their cows by 
lthe inducement. But when this is not | breeding special-purpose dairy cows, 
fed they usually wait to be driven, If the |such as the Jerseys, Holsteins, Guern- 
feeding of a little grain in the morning | seys, etc. This class of cows, well 


leared for and their product sold to ad- 
will give a good profit without 
paying any attention to the value of the 
calves not intended to be kept for breed- 
ing purposes, Others will solve the prob- 
lem by breeding a better class of beef 
or animals which have some value 


from the pasture when their udders are | above beef value on account of pedigree 


filled with milk, as it is liable to injure | | a breeding. A larger class will find, 
them. Some use dogs in driving chain, | wever, that it is best to milk their 
and it is possible that one well trained | cows, sell the cream and raise the calf 


will do it as well as a man, and possibly |on the skimmilk. This is being done by 
sometimes better, but unless this_is the |thousands of farmers in Missouri and all 


case a dog should not be used for the 

purpose. Séveral years 

ing farmer with a large dairy employed a |near future. 
boy what got the cows in the morning. 


cow, 


lover the grain and beef-raising states, 
ago a neighbor- |ana will be done by thousands more in the 


By this system the average 


as found in the state to-day, will 


He had a dog that drove the cows while [sive a return in cream sufficient to pay 


the boy looked on and followed after. 


lfor her feed, the labor in caring for her, 


As the resu't the cows were hurried and jand interest on the investment, leaving 


times, but at any rate give it to them | 
jand all that is needed. Also there should 
be plenty of good, clean water where it 
can be got at without too much travel. | 
This is a necessity where the best resul'ts 
are expected in milk. 

In milking, it is better for each man to 
have the same cows regularly. A cow 
that is used to being milked by the same 
person—if a good milker—will do better 
lthan where there are frequent changes, 
and the milker will also: Suit the cows 
to the person milking, as one will get 


|wWith others. Some cows are extremely 
| difficult to milk from various causes, and, 
unless an uncommonly good animal, had 
| better be disposed of. It should be the 
aim to keep good cows and then by the 
best management at all times of the year 
get the best possible results from them 
in return.—E. R. Towle, in Farmers’ 
Home Journal. | 








POINTS OBSERVED ON COWS. 


As the county and state fairs will soon 
be held and many farmers have often 
wondered what points judges observe in 
judging dairy cattle, we print a diagram 





jthat are taken into 







YS 


a 


tl; nif 
Diagram of Cow, esi Nay 


will 





judging dairy cattle. The diagram 
also give farmers the name of all parts 
observed on the dairy cow, which are as 
follows: 

1, Head. 23. Shoulder. 

2. Muzzle. 24. Elbow. 

3. Nostril. 2%. Forearm. 

4. Face. 26. Knee. 

5. Eye. 27. Ankle. 

6. Forehead. 28. Hoof. 

7. Horn. 29. Heart girth. 

8. Ear. 30. Side or barrel. 
9. Cheek. 31. Belly. 

10. Throat. 2. Flank. 

11. Neck. 33. Milk vein. 

12. Withers . Fore udder. 

13. Back. 35. Hind udder. 
14. Loins. 36. Teats. 

15. Hip bone. . Upper thigh. 
16. Pelvic arch. 38, Stifle. 

17. Rump. 39. Twist. 

18. Tail. 40. Leg or gaskin. 
19. Switch. 41. Hock. 

20. Chest. 42. Shank. 

21. Brisket. 43. Dew claw. 

22. Dewlap. Lal 





RAISING CALVES WITH SKIMMILK. 


By Cc. H. Eckles, Chair of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo. 





THE HAND-RAISED CALF AN ECO- 
NOMIC NECESSITY.—The question of 
raising calves on skimmilk has, until 
very recently, been of little interest to the 
average Missouri farmer. There is no 
doubt that under conditions of cheap land 
and abundant feed the farmer has kept 
cows at a good profit in this state even 
when a calf for beef purposes was tHe 
only income from that cow. 

Such conditions still exist in some sec- 
tions of our country, especially on the 
ranges of the west. When lands acquire 
the high value now reached by good Mis- 
souri farms, however, the income per 
acre must be correspondingly increased 
to meet the new conditions. The farm- 
er comes to the conclusion, sooner or 
later, that he can not keep an ordinary 
cow on such high-priced land so'ely for 
the calf which she may produce. That is 
jto say, the animal having no value ex- 
|cept a beef value is being slowly crowded 
out. 





In certain parts of the state this con- 
dition has been felt for some time, and 
the farmers have decreased the number 
of cattle kept and aré giving more atten- 
tion to grain-raising than formerly. Time 


| will prove this to be a mistake, as every 
farm must have a certain amount of 
grass and clover land and must produce 
a certain amount of manure to maintain 
its fertility. So, also, some stock must 
be kept to utilize the corn fodder and 
straw and other coarse fodders so oicen 
largely wasted under the present sys- 
tem. The cow or the steer can make the 
best use of these feeds, and will there- 
fore continue to hold a prominent place 
on the Missouri farm. 

Some cow-owners will solve the problem 








jl anly We hi 


lworried to the extent that there was aj|the calf clear profit. This calf, if well 
sensible diminution of the milk in quan- | bred, can be grown and fattened with as 
tity and quality until the cause was as- |much success as though raised by its 
certained, when more rational methods |mother. It should, and will, be a long 
|were pursued. Such kind of driving does ‘time before Missouri farmers will be 
jnot pay ready to give up the production of beef, 
| The first president of the Vermont |especially if it be properly combined with 
Dairymen’s Association, Mr. Mason of |dairying. The man who sells the entire 
| Richmond, was a large, heavy man. He |milk, either to a cheese factory or for 
| was an eminent dairyman and one time jcity trade, has little interest in raising 
|when speaking of the necessity for care- |the calf. The owner of special dairy 
fulness in this matter of driving cows |cows has somewhat more, as he must 
from the pasture, he said he always sent |must raise cows to replace the discarded 
ithe laziest man on the farm—he was not |members of the herd. The man who sells 
allowed to have a dog—and if that was |cream from cows not of special dairy 
not satisfactory “he went himself.” breeds, and has skimmilk for feeding, 

Cows should be salted regularly, both | will be most interested in the skimmiik 
in summer and winter, but with the jcalf and can raise it to the best advan- 
green, succulent grass it is especially de- |tage. There is no reason why the steers 
sirable. Some have it where it can be |for the feeders shou'd not all be grown in 


the |S0t at as wanted, others feed at stated |this manner. 


CAN A GOOD CALF BE hk...sED ON 
|SKIMMILK?—While many farmers in 
the state are raising their calves suc- 
cessfu'ly in this way, there are many 
localities where this practice is virtually 
unknown, and it is not thought possible 
to raise a good calf except in the natural 
way. Some have seen unhealthy and un- 
dersized calves that have been fed skim- 
milk, and have considered them as the 
necessary result of feeding skimmilk. 
Such calves are the unfortunate victims 
of their owners’ ignorance or careless- 
ness. The skimmilk calf raised according 
to modern methods differs little, if any, 
in size, quality and thrift and va'ue from 
the same animal when raised by the cow. 
The poor results which have so often fol- 
lowed the feeding of skimmilk have been 
due to faulty methods, and not because 
the cream which had been taken out is 
absolutely indispensable to the normal de- 
velopment of the calf. In truth, the but- 
| ter fat or cream of the milk is by no 
|means the most valuable part of the milk 
|for the calf. The fat does not go to form 
growth in a young animal, but to keep up 
the heat of the body and to supp'y fat 


for body tissue. The parts of the milk 


our cowpeas |jof a cow showing all the various points | Which furnishes the growth-making ma- 
consideration when 


terial are the casein and albumen which 


coum ved in : Ralaten. 


are seen as a white curd when milk is 
sour. From this material is made the 
muscles and bone, nerves hair and hoofs, 
and this remains in the skimmilk. The 


ealf fed on skimmilk is not generally so 


fat during the first six months of its life 


as the one nursed by the cow. It often 
has, however, rather a better develop- 
ment of bone and muscle, and the dif- 


ference between the two can not be seen 
two weeks after weaning time. It is true 
the calf requires, in addition to skim- 
milk, some food which will furnish a 
reasonable amount of fat to take the 
place of the fat removed from the milk 
when it was skimmed. Corn meal has 
been found to be very satisfactory and 
is used quite extensively for this pur- 
pose. By giving the calf something to 
properly balance the skimmilk, by feed- 
ing the milk warm and sweet, and not in 
too large quantities, excellent results may 
be depended upon. The statement has 
been made to the writer, by a number of 
Missouri farmers, that their hand-raised 





jcalves were not only equal, but were 
really superior to those raised by their 
neighbors in the natural way. The ex- 


planation given for this was that the caif 
fed by hand was accustomed to eating 
grain and was not checked in growth in 
the least by weaning, whereas the one 
that had been raised by the cow had not 
learned to eat grain, and was materially 
checked in growth when suddenly de- 
prived of milk and required to subsist 
entirely upon grain and coarse fodders. 
In an experiment reported by the Kan- 
sas Experiment Station, calves raised by 
their mothers fell off in weight the week 
following weaning,while the calves raised 


on skimmilk gained twenty-two pounds 
each. . 
WEIGHT OF SKIMMILK CALVES.— 


The following shows the weights reached 
by some calves fed on skimmilk: 

Four steers raised on skimmilk at the 
Kansas Experiment Station weighed an 
average of 724 pounds each at twe've 
months. Nine heifers fed on skimmilk 
averaged 564 pounds at the same age. 

At the Iowa Experiment Station, e‘ght 
skimmilk calves averaged 548 pounds at 
eight months. Another lot of seven aver- 
aged 535 pounds at eight months. At the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition, Omaha, the 
best Shorthorn steer on exhibition was 
raised on skimmilk. 
breeders and exhibitors of Red Polled cat- 
tle in the United States raises all of his 
calves on skimmilk, including his show 
herd. 

(To be continued.) 





Some consumers like butter salted more 
than others, and the wise producer will 
always consult the tastes of his custom- 
ers in this regard. 

It requires much blood to keep a nor- 
mal warmth in a large udder; more than 
gets into and through it if the weather 
is cold and the cow lying on the damp 
ground. Keep the cow stabled when the 
{nights get cold, 





One of the leading. 


TO MAKE CHEESE AT HOME. 


Dr. Galen Wilson, in the “Practical 
Farmer,” gives explicit directions for 
making cheese at home. He says: 


Cheese is a healthful food when rightly 
made, and can, in considerable measure, 
take the place of the more expensive 
meats in our @iet. \p to the time cheese 
factories were established there was 
much more cheese eaten per capita than 
now. Our grandmothers made it then, 
and knew nothing of robbing cheese by 
taking away @ part of the cream from 
the milk and perhaps filling Hs place 


with hogs’ lard or ‘‘cow grease,”’ as has 
too often been done under the factory 
system, and very largely, too, in many 


cases, if public reports be correct. But 
the iactories have almost entirely driven 
out the making of cheese at home by 
purchasing the milk to manufacture into 
both cheese and butter. As a rule, dairy- 
men and farmers other lines do not 
purchase cheese for use of their families, 
for that would cost ready money, and 
therefore the farmer’s family must do 
without, except for a pound or two pur- 
chased occasionally to be used when they 
have “company.”’ Making cheese at home 
has become almost a lost art, and yet it 
might be a benefit to many families all 
over the country to revive it. Formerly 
cheese was made at home during the hot 
weather of summer when it was incon- 
venient to make butter to sell or to lay 
down for winter use, because they had 
no ice or other means of refrigeration to 
keep the milk, cream and butter cool 
enough to handle to the best advantage; 
but this lack is of little or no disadvan- 
tage to the making of cheese. If farm- 
ers with only a very few cows, and who 
are isolated from ready and convenient 
opportunity to sell milk, will revive the 
good old grandmother system and make 
cheese in hot weather, when it is most 
difficult to make butter, they will proba- 
bly use their milk to best advantage, and 
there will be less poor “grocery butter” 
thrown on the market to depress the 
prices of a better article. The following 
directions how to make cheese at home 
are from a lady expert at making it. 
Only the simplest and most common 
utensils need be employed in the first ef- 
forts. A peck measure with the bottom 
knocked out will answer for the hoop. 
If the necessary amount of milk cannot 
be obtained at one milking, add the next 
milking to it. When the milk is drawn, 
at once pour it from one vessel to an- 
other a few times to aerate it. Pace it 
in any vessel large enough—a wash boiler 
will answer—and add a rennet tablet, 
which can be had at a drug store with 
directions accompanying, telling how to 


in 


use it. Stir well. Heat up to about 84 
degrees, or until the curd seems thick 
enough; then remove from the fire and 


let stand until it sets or coagulates, alter 
which the curd is to be cut from top to 
bottom in two-inch squares to al’ow the 
whey to escape. The whey should be of 
a greenish hue and nearly transparent it 
the process has been done right. Should 
the whey appear milky, it denotes either 
a deficiency of rennet or heat. Now dip 
off all the whey possible before remov- 
ing the curd. Have ready a square of 
cheesecloth previously scalded and rinsed 
and spread it in a clean basket. Place 
this over a tub to catch the whey. Dip 
out the curd, place it in a cheesecloth to 
drain. Then with the hands break up the 
curd into granules about the size of ker- 
nels of corn. Salt, to taste, then gather 
the corners of the cloth together, lift up 
and shake until settled in the center of 
the cloth, lift out and place in the hoop, 
which should be on the press. A clean, 
square board is first placed under the 
hoop for convenience in handing. The 
press bench to be a little inclined and a 
groove cut in it to guide the drainage to 
some vessel. Fold the cheesecloth evenly 
over the curd so as not to wrinkle it and 
place the fol'ower (a round board fitting 
in the hoop), over it. Place a small 
weight on the follower at first, and later 
a heavy one. Let the curd remain in the 
press twenty-four hours, turning it once 
in the meantime. A wet cloth is used-to 
turn it over. When taken from the press 


set away until dry, after which rub with 
melted butter. Turn every day for a 
week, and each time repeat the process 


of rubbing with butter. When first taken 
out of the hoop take off the old cloth and 
put on new, cut as a bandage to g06 
around the edge of the cheese and lap 
two inches over on the sides, and cut a 
circular piece for each side. The grease 
holds the cloth in place; but some re- 
turn the cheese to the hoop and press for 
a few minutes. The cheese is then placed 
in a room kept at a temperature of 65 to 
70 degrees, to cure, A ten-pound cheese 
will cure in five or six weeks. A longer 
time insures a better and stronger flavor, 
which some prefer. Never keep cheese 
of any kind in a damp place. It will 
mold. All of this is easy to comprehend 
and to do. 
COLORING BUTTER. 

The “Dairy and Produce Review” calls 
attention to the apparent necessity of 
coloring butter in a shade of a sufficient 
degree of yellowness so as to leave no 
doubt of its being distinguished from un- 
colored oleomargarine. Attention was 
called at the time to the fact that oleo- 
margarine makers had determined to 
push the traffic in uncolored goods under 
the new law. Since that time the new 
law has been in effect only one month, 
but sufficiently long to indicate to what 
extent the oleomargarine people would be 
able to carry their intentions. A thor- 
ough search in the large cities of Califor- 
nia has failed to reveal any of the legal- 
ly constrained material in the state. In 
the east, however, and in Chicago par- 


tion is thus far favorable te the oleomar- 
garine business, or whether the report 
originates from those interested in oleo 
to boom it a little, cannot be judged from 
the meager information at hand. 

But the competition of the uncolored 
oleomargarine with butter seems to prom- 
ise to be grave enough to warrant the of- 
ficers of the National Dairy Union to 
sound the warning given by the “e- 
view."" The secretary of that organiza- 
tion has issued a letter to makers of but- 
ter calling upon them to color their prod- 
uct to a shade that will emphatically dis- 
tinguish it from the uncolored product of 
the steer. 

Unfortunately there is at the present 
time an agitation among friends of pure 
butter opposed to the use of artificial col- 
oring in butter. We have before us a let- 
ter from one of the most intellectual 
farmers in America in which he vigorous- 
ly opposes the coloring of butter, which 
practice he considers in the light of adul- 
teration. This would certainly suit the 
oleomargarine makers just now, and we 
fail to see what would be gained. ‘ine 
public demand is for a yellow butter, and 
no matter how good a butter may be in 
every respect, if not yellow it is not 
wanted. It is simply a matter of aesthet- 
ics, and what harm Can there be in cater- 
ing to the eye as well as the taste in 
food products? 

The natural yellow color of butter is 
only obtained when cows are fed on cer- 
tain grasses while they are green. Not 
many years ago practically all butter 
was made when cows were fed these 
green grasses. Now, however, butter is 
produced throughout the year, which is 
just as nourishing, and, lacking only a 
little in flavor, as good as the grass prod- 
uct Furthermore, dairying is no longer 
confined to districts producing these color 
imparting feeds, but other feeds are de- 
pended upon by the dairymen. Without 
the use of artificial color the great bulk 
of Ameriean butter would be of an ob- 
jectionable pale color, not demanded by 
the public or else we would have to go 
back to the old practice of dairying in 
summer only, have the cows and the in- 
dustry in general in id'eness the greatest 
part of the year, during which we would 
all be eating strong summer made but- 
ter. Could a greater calamity happen to 
the dairy industry than that of the abo- 
lition of the practice of coloring butter to 
suit the buyer and a return to the old 
conditions? We believe that those who 
would make war on the coloring practice 
take a narrow view of the matter. 


Dutt-Jerecs"s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is fall of practical setnee for prune 
cal people. The Silo, how to Ah  . and fill; r. - 
lage, its value; soil, c ~ ge why ap ww to 
grow. Swine, Wa a many other subjects 


ely treated. 4 256c for copy. Monmouth, !). 

PURE WATER FOR WASHING BUT- 
TER. 

Several years ago a southern dairy 


woman wrote us that the grocer who had 
been handling her butter had recently 
complained that it went off unaccounta- 
bly in quality, that it was all right when 
received, but after keeping it for two or 
three days it became rancid or had a 
fishy flavor. She detailed quite fully her 
methods and the surrounding conditions, 
none of which seemed to be open to any 
objections whatever, and as a last resort 
we suggested that possibly the water 
used in washing the butter might be re- 
sponsible for its going off in flavor, as it 
did. She made the changes we recom- 
mended and in a few weeks wrote us that 
there was no further trouble in the keep- 
ing qualities of her butter. 

Since then we have had occasion to 
note the occurrence of somewhat similar 
troubles elsewhere, and when the water 
supply was carefully looked after tne 
troubles disappeared. Water may look 
all right and taste all right and yet con- 
tain elements which will sooner or later 
injure butter. In a recent publication 
from New Zealand it was stated that 


much of the fishy flavor found in butter 
from that colony, when shipped to Eng- 
land, was traceable to defects in the 


water used for washing the milk uten- 
sils and the butter. We also find in an 
exchange a report as follows: 

The manager of an Australian butter 
factory says that he has found it to be 
practically impossible to make good but- 
ter with water from creeks and streams. 
He first experimented with water from 
streams and rain water caught in 1,000- 
gallon tanks. He invariably found that 
the butter washed with stream water got 
off flavor after it had been in the market 
a little while, but that the butter wash- 
ed with rain water remained good for a 
long time. He then tried filtered and un- 
filtered water. The butter was made in 
two lots and watched. After seven days 
both butters were good. After fourteen 
days the butter washed with filtered 
water was good, while the butter made 
with unfiltered water was slightly off and 
molds were showing on the parchment. 
After twenty-one days the first butter 
was still good, while the other was off in 
flavor and was bitter near the surface. 
After forty-two days the butter washed 
with filtered water was good, while the 
other was more pronounced in its bitter- 
ness. At fifty-six days the first butter 
was slightly off in flavor but eatable, 
with no mold showing. The butter wash- 
ed with unfiltered water was very moldy 
and had a rank and very bitter flavor. 
The unfiltered water had all the appear- 
ance to the eye of being pure. Without 
doubt much of the bad flavor of butter 
is caused by the water with which it is 


washed.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 
DAIRY NOTTS. 


The presence of even a litt'e manure 
will give the milk a cowy flavor. ‘Tnis 





ticularly, it is reported that the uncolored 
article is selling well and that numerous 
retail and wholesale licenses are being 





There’s a right 
chimney for every 
lamp, and my 


name is on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





flavor is quite distinct from the odor of 
— pure milk. 
| Butter color may give color to butter, 
|but it cannot give flavor or quality, dis- 
jguise defects or strain out undesirable 
defects not put in there by the cow. 
Cream can be churned sweet and some 
may prefer this method, but there is not 
that fine flavor or aroma in the butter 
as when the cream is properly ripened. 
It is the sensitive, highly organized 
cows that will yie'd the most profit and 
will respond quickly to good care and 
kind treatment, and they likewise suffer 
most from abuse and starvation. 
When the dairyman mixes knowledge 
| with skim milk he can usually get 5 
cents per 100 by feeding it. But when 
jthe skim milk is used with ignorance 
he does well if he realizes 10 per 100. 
| Don’t keep cows in the same barn with 
| other stock. Time is money; therefore, 
the barn should be convenient for clean- 
ing out, for feeding and for getting cows 
in and out. It should allow an abundance 
of sunshine. 
| It is generally acknowledged that every 
|dairy farmer who wishes to keep the 
“average yield of his herd up to the mark 





taken out by dealers. Whether the situa- 
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and wishes to try and improve the same, 
ought to test the animals periodically as 
regards their milking power. 

The best 
ers. Give them all they wil! eat up clean 
with a keen relish and note results. Don't 
feed every animal on the farm, no matter 
what age, the same ration. Study 
wants of each and feed accordingly. 
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————— 
jORTICULTURAL TALK. 


—_—_ 
ING TREES IN SUMMER,—C. 
Benick, Mo: “I have @ young, 
.vear-old orchard of about 200 trees 
» I have been trimming, but as my 
nors all speak unfavorably of mid- 
~ trimming I thought I would 
nd ask if you could give me any 
ation through the Horticultural 
ment of your esteemed paper. 
commer pruning has @ tendency to 
; he growth and I would therefore 
tee it for young trees except in 
where trees are blighting. With 
eption and that of glove pruning, 
wuld be pruned only when dor- 





iM 


3., Vanda‘ia, IIL: “Is the Black 
is a better apple than the com- 
Davis. If so, why? Is it as 
bearer. Is the quality better. 
ome as near producing a good 
any kind of soil as the Ben 
I have a clay soil that produces 
ops of wheat. I want to plant an 
¢ 100 trees. winter apples for 
" ynly Please list the varieties 
, ld plant on soil like mine. Also 
give your opinion of Grimes’ 
Ge Answer through the RURAL 
WORLD and oblige a reader.” 
10 have thoroughly tested the 
Re Black Ben Davis) and compared 
Davis, recognized an im- 
pI ent in quality. It is more highly 
and will, I think, average larger. 
Tre. js more vigorous and foliage strong- 
having fruited it myself on a 
. ule, I can not compare it with 
I s in regard to regu’ar cropping 
or kinds or even on any particular 
so t will venture to say that good re- 
ort its behavior in this respect are 
ming from all direct’ons, hence I judge 
} compare favorably. If I were 
planting a commereial orchard, I would 
rgely of the above and plant 
gs of it the same number of Ben 
would do this for the sake of 
rison. I would expect the latter to 
and the former to pay better. 
Golden is one of the great lead- 
mong commercial apples. Trees 
grow very fast, come into bearing early 
eep it up. The fruit is handsome, 
of t ery best quality and always selis 
ft the highest price, notwithstanding 
tl tis a fall apple. Jonathan is an- 
great favorite that can not but 
please the commercial grower. York 
Iinperial is a large, handsome apple that 
planted largely in my section. It 
his one fault, that ef not handling well 
storage. Ingram, an improved 
is gaining favor each year, and I 
plant largely of it. Many good 
reports of Missouri Pippin have come to 
me and some that were not 80 good. Oli- 
ver Red, also called Senator, has done so 
well with us that I would venture to 
plant it for market, It is large, beautiful, 
excellent in quality and very productive. 
Would advise C. H. 8. to visit the orch- 
earest him and learn what varie- 
best there, then make his list ac- 
to what varieties do best with 
s neighbors. 
BUDDING.—If rains continue and 
' off, budding may be done for 
two months. If twine is used 
s. care should be taken not to cut 
twine before the twine cuts the trees, 
Raft s now the most popular mate- 
tying and costs less than twine. 
cks are good for this: The 
bing and tying goes faster than with 
ind needs no cutting. We are 
budding peaches and the list of va- 
leties will be a long One before we are 
} Some are selecte@ be@ause of 
erior quality, some because they 
ur some on account of their late- 
hess, others because they ripen at a 
when peaches are generally scarce 
is used quite largely because it 
-lberta. There will be more cling- 
es buddéd this year than formerly. 
demand for good clings is getting 
more brisk each year, which leads me to 
think that people are finding out they 
ire best for canning and putting up in 
‘rious ways. Clings are so much more 
Sallsfactory to hand’e. They do not have 
icked so promptly, there is less 
and they go to market in better 
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| were asked to name the best peach- 
quality alone considered, of the dif- 
ferent colors of clings and frees, I wou.d 
1 for red free Shipley’s Late Red; 


imeé 


White free, Shop; yellow free, Picquet’s 
Late; red cling, Parks; white cling, 
Heath or Wilkins (quality the same in 
last two) and yellow cling, Orio’e. 


peach grower should be without any 

t the ubove list. 

THE WEATHER.—We are getting rain 

now that we do not need it, which is 

‘terfering greatly with important work. 
EDWARD H. RIEHL. 

Alton, Til, Aug. 25, 1902. 


MISSOURI APPLE PROSPECT. 


North 





RURAL WORLD: Our assotvia- 
juested that I send you a state- 
f the estimate of our apple crop 
ondition of the same. The com- 
appointed to make the estimate 

't at 12,000 barrels. This is for the 
7 _— tributary to Seymour, Mo., only. 
‘in a radius of say ten miles of Sey- 
: r there would be Probably double 


and the « 


. ‘mount. The varieties showing the 
. . yield are Missouri Pippin, Wine Sap 
' Ben Davis. This is the first time, 
ver, that Missouri Pippin and Wine 
lead Ben Davis. All Missouri Pip- 
trees are overloaded everywhere, 
this variéty will be the poorest in 

‘ty of amy. Wine Sap Shows a full 


all over the county, but tot, over- 
|. The apples will be medium-sized 
‘smooth. A few of the Bem Davis are 
oaded, but this variety Produces 
i even on such trees, . The qual- 
this app’e as well asemost others 
be better than for many years. It 
5 opinion that 50 per cent.of the crop 
© strictly. faney fruit, as fine as 
srew in any. country. Many a car 
of fruit could be selected here this 
that would stand against anything in 
world for size, color and beauty. 


orchards having reasonable care 
‘coking well, but so many are left to 
a of themselves and it surprises 
_.. Se what fine fruit grows even in 
= neglected orchards. Weeds so 
ae so high that it ts almost~im- 
; to get through, yet the trees 
. te as well or better than in most coun- 
Stes ta the best of attention and care. 
=§ antity of apples will be about the 
1 8 last year, or a little more prob- 
se ca the quality very much better. 
rica aah §00d. crop last year and a big 
an th it, and a better one this year, 
“1 the expectation ..of another good 


= 
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SHIPPING MELONS. ~*~ 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
finished shipping a crop of Gem melons 
—about four carloads, They, have been 
shipped in refrigerator cars to Pittsburg, 
Denver, Buffalo and Detroit, and some of 
them to Canada. About sixty car loads 
have been shipped from this place to 
Chicago in ventilated cars, and wherever 
they have been on sale the Balcom mel- 
ons have been preferred to any other 
melons, The growing of the Gem me'’on 
is increasing wonderfully in this neigh- 
borhood; some growers gather and mar- 
ket more than 400 baskets in one day. 
They sell at different markets all the 
way from % cents to $1.50 per basket. 
The plants are started in hotbeds in 
March, and in May are transferred to the 
fields after all danger of frost is over. 
The crop this year has averaged a bas- 
ketful to every two hills. Cucumbers have 
been shipped to the extent of three and 
four cars daily as long as the market 
would justify shipment. We can grow 
as fine tomatoes and strawberries as can 
be grown anywhere. The apple crop is 
light this season; there are some good 
Ben Davis and Winesaps; peaches are a 
failure th's year. I have 1,100 Keifter 
pear trees which promise a light crop of 
fine, smooth fruit. 

I would like to have a report of the 
apple crop in the different states. ‘ae 
fall and winter apple crop, as far as I 
can learn, seems to be light. Corn is 
good considering the season; wheat an 
average crop; potatoes a good crop; 
sweet potatoés look we'l, but weather is 
too dry for them at present. 

Union Co., Ill. H. M. PLAT'?. 








NATIONAL APPLE SHIPPERS. 

{The National Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion met Aug. 6, at Rochester, N. Y. I 
was organized eight years ago at Chi- 
cago. Hon. C. C. Bell of Boonville was 
honored with election as first president. 
Mr. Bell was unable to attend the 
Rochester meeting, but was on the pro- 
gramme for an address on ‘Expositions: 
Their Influence, Effect and Result,” ..e 
forwarded the following letter, which 
was read and much appreciated:] 

Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Apple Shippers’ Association: This 
is a far-reaching subject, and knowing 
you to be very practical and busy busi- 
ness men, and that the time of this con- 
vention is short, with others to hear 
from, I shal not undertake to exhaust 
the subject, but will be brief. 

Aside from the entertaining feature of 
expositions, they are great educators and 
civilizers. A collection of the best prod- 
ucts of the field, orchard, factory or 
workshop cannot fail to instruct and 
have a good influence. In this busy time 
and practical age, object lessons seem 
most desirable, and this can be best at- 
tained in well organized expositions. The 
bringing together of these exhibits 
creates a friendly rivalry, the influence of 
which is to advance and improve along 
all lines. The effect and result, therefore, 
must be beneficia). 

It also brings together the people from 
all sections and lands, and the personal 
and free interchange of ideas tends to 
broaden the minds. As business men we 
can fully appreciate the effect of a free 
and intelligent interchange of ideas, and 
what is true along these lines in business 
is equally true from a moral and political 
standpoint. From what has been my 
pleasure to see and observe for the past 
fifteen months, while representing my 
state as commissioner to the Buffa’o, N. 
Y., and the Charleston, 8S. C., expositions, 
meeting the people of the north and the 
south, the east and the west, I bel eve 
that if we could have had expositions in 
ante-bellum days I doubt whether it 
would have been possible to have array- 
ed the people of this great nation aga'nst 
each other in that bloody combat of the 
civil war. 

Expositions are the timekeepers of 
progress. This was the leading sentiment 
expressed by our beloved President Mc- 
Kinley in his last speech, delivered at the 
Pan-American exposition. No sentence 
was ever spoken by him, or any other 
great and patriotic American, which con- 
veyed so much in words. Yet, in the I'ght 
of experience I would add, provided that 
they are conducted on business princip es. 

It must be apparent to a close observer 
that the general drift of expositions, | ke 
politics, is degeneratmg. A spirit of un- 
serupulous selfishness has forged to the 
front in exposition work; it seems to per- 
meate throughout, from the contractors, 
in the beginning, until the gates are c'os- 
ed. That I may be better understood, 
permit me briefly to relate some experi- 
ences: The Missouri Commission to the 
Buffalo and Charleston expositions, on 
account of our legislature making a late 
appropriation, was appointed the latter 
part of March, 1901, which gave us only 
five weeks to the opening day to get up 
our exhibits. We went at once to Buffalo, 
to secure space, and there met the ex- 
hibit construction contractors of all 
grades—professional exposition followers. 
We found them eager to contract to in- 
stall our various departments in agricul- 
ture with grains and grasses of the very 


ea 





j best, gathered from all 
earth; the same in mines and mining; 


points of the 


and ‘even in horticulture they were ready 
to contract to make us-a most brilliant 


\show. All we were expected to do was 


pay the bill and ask no questions, and 
not bother our minds from what part of 
the earth the exhibits came. In other 
words, they offered to contract to make 
the Missouri show by gathering from the 
open market—and we pay for it. This 
proposition greatly surprised the Missouri 


Commission, and we reseélved to do no 
such business. So, after securing our 
space, we left for Missouri on the first 


train, where we gathered our own exhib- 
its, even to the extent of having .our 
booth-fixtures made in Missouri. We held 
to the princip’e that a Missouri exhibit 
must be made of Missouri products, It 
seems to me when you gentlemen visit 
an exposition, being interested in apples, 
you have a right to know, without a 
doubt, that the apples you'see on ex.aibit 
from a given section or state are not tne 
product of another section or state—and 
this is true in all lines, 

The chief object of forming the Nation- 
al Apple Shippers’ Association was to 
correct misrepresentation, deception, and 
abuse in the apple business, and to in- 
troduce uniformity of measurement, 
packages and grades, and maintain just 
and equitable practices. When, eight 
years ago. we organized at the Sherman 
house, in Chicago, and you honored me 
with election as your first president, there 
was no standard le barrel or organ- 
ized grades known to the trade or in use. 
I congratulate you to-day, thanks to your 





earnest and persistent efforts, that your 


You have always stood for fair dealing 
and truth, and-your work has been well 
rewarded by what has been accomplished. 
But our mission is not ended. This pro- 
gressive age of expansion and growing 
business brings work and new problems 
to solve. And in view of the great 
World’s Fair to be held at St. Louis in 
194, I deem it timely to offer the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, In 1904 there will be held in 
the city of St. Louis the great World's 
Fair, known as the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, and, believing from the part 
our national government is taking and 
the unprecedented amounts of money ap- 
propriated by nations and states, to- 
gether with the evidence of actual work 
of construction now going on, that this 
will be the greatest exposition ever held, 
and, 

Whereas, It has come to our knowledge 
from former expositions that there have 
been practiced deceptions and misrepre- 
sentations by exhibitors, therefore, in the 
interest of the vast and growing apple in- 
dustry of the land, as well as fairness 
and honesty in all other exhibits, be it 

Resolved, By the National 
pers’ Association in annual convention 
assembled that we deem it of the great- 
est importance that al! exhibitors should 
be required to give satisfactory evidence 
and proof that their respective exhib.ts 
are, in fact, and not in name only, from 
the section, state or country represented. 

That a copy ofthese resolutions be sent 
to ex-Gov. D. R. Francis, president of the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition, and to 
Hon. Thomas Carter, chairman of the 
National Board of Commissioners, to the 
President of the United States, and to 
the governors of the states and terri- 
tories. 

I do not deem it necessary to particu- 
larize, as I feel those of you who have 
come in contact with exposition work will 
agree with me, and I trust these resolu- 
tions will pass unanimously. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the state of 
Missouri, and the city which will ho'd the 
next great World's Fair, I extend to you 
a cordial invitation to hold your next 
annual meeting in St Louis. I thank you, 
gentlemen, and trust that the spirit and 
work of this meeting will be of the same 
high and progressive order which has 
characterized all your formér conven- 
tions, and hope that we shall all meet in 
St. Louis in 1903. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WILL B. 
OTWELL., 


(Written by Himself.) 





(This was not sent the RURAL 
WORLD for publication, but will be read 
with interest.) 

I was born in '63. I am glad of it. There 
was no silver spoon in any one’s moutn 
around my birthp'ace. I am glad of that, 


too. My boyhood was about like most 
other boys, not very good and not very 
bad. Went to school about four months 


in the year. Had plenty of chores to do. 
Lots of corn to shuck before and after 


school. Flirted with the saw-buck on 
Saturdays. Didn't have time to play 
baseball. Had too much sense to play 
football, 


I didn’t need exercise like lots of boys 
now do. I started to college in 1880. Walk- 
three miles night and morning to do it. 
Wasn't extra bright, but I could not help 
that. Joined the co'lege band to expand 
my lungs. Do some blowing yet. Didn't 
study Greek or Hebrew, but I learned 
enough Logic and Arithmetic to know 
that if poor boys ever succeeded it means 
lots of hard work. 

Sometimes I thought I'd like to be a 
lawyer. Don't know what put such fool 
notions in my head. My grandfather 
was a Circuit Rider Methodist Preacher, 
and one of the first in Central Illinois. A 
grand, good man. He preached in many 
a log cabin in this county. Was some- 
what of a noted man in those days. 

My father—peace to his ashes—went to 
his long home in 1888. A better man I do 


not expect to’know or be than he was. 
The greatest pleasures I have ever had 
have been in listening to his intimate 


friends tell of his virtues and noble traits 
of character. He bequeathed to his fam- 
ily—our mother and eight chi!dren—one 
of the richest of legacies—a good name. 

I graduated from Blackburn Univers ty 
in 1884 and immediately engaged in the 
nursery business. My capital was $13 in 
debt. I thought, like most college boys, 
that the world was just waiting to re- 
ceive me with open arms. My reception 
was rather cold. I sold $12 worth of trees 
the first year, $24 the second year and $48 
the third. Think of that, young man— 
three years in business and had not sold 
$100 worth of goods. 

My friends advised me to “throw up the 
sponge’ and quit the business. Never 
fancied “throwing up’ things, and hav- 
ing been accounted stubborn when in 
school, I stuck. I taught school in winter 
and spent all my wages on nursery prod- 
ucts in summer. 

I early fe'l in love—fell in love with 
the people of my county,where my grand- 
parents saw the prairies and the forests 
jrespond to the magic touch of those no- 
| ble pioneers of early days; where my 
own parents spent their young lives to- 
gether—bearing a large family and bear- 
ing on their shoulders the responsibilities 
that rested upon all early settlers of 
Illinois, where onty five minutes’ distance 
from my old home, and upon a four-acre 
patch the gir! of my choice and I startea 
together, and where our own children 
have been born, why should I not love 
the people of Macoupin county more than 
any other in all the world. I fondly be- 
lieved and believe yet that the young 
man who was honest, patient and indus- 
tricus would succeed. No community will 
se* © young man labor on in a meritori- 
ous way without coming to his rescue 
wit}, their trade and encouragement. This 
I have proven to be true, 

Early in my nursery experience | saw 
that borers, sun scald, bark lice. rabbits 
and mice cou'd destroy orchards faster 
than I could sell them. I tried every 
preparation I could read of and killed 
more trees than I saved. For ten years 
I carried on a line of experiments for the 
sole purpose of furnishing to my tree- 
customers a safe remedy for the pests. 
I killed enough trees during those years 
to have plauted, perhaps, a section of 
land. But they were my trees. 

I am safe in saying that I made £00 
kinds of paint during those experimental 
years. Hundreds of combinations and in- 
gredients. The combination of Otwell’s 
famous Tree Paint was no accident and 
no happen-so. It came from a life study 
among the trees, and ten years’ hard 
work in my privte laboratory. 

After testing it on 20,000 trees of my 
own, I offered it for sa'e—never pushing 
it on anybody. There is not a state or 
territory in the United States but what is 








Apple Ship- | 


with Otwell’s Tree Paint. 

But I never had fits to get rich quick. 
Never had time to sit and spit at tne 
stove, hoping for fame and fortune to 
swarm on me. I have always worked 
hard and count it a blessing to be able to 
do so. 

J take an active part in politics. I be- 
lieve all good citizens ought to. Never 
hold an office and never asked for one. 
(Pclitical office, I mean.) We farmers us- 
ually hire some other man to hold the 
offices for us. Don’t have far to go to 
find ‘em. At present I have the honor 
to be the president of the Macoupin Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Institute. Would rather be 
president of a farmers’ organization in 


Macoupin county ‘tan president of a 
bank. Not so profitable, perhaps, but 
more to my liking. My father was a 
farmer. I am a farmer. Unless my boys 


get too lazy to work, I trust they may be 
farmers, too. 

Lots of boys are making a mistake in 
leaving the farm. Im politics, in religion, 
in occupation, the farmer stands out in 
bold relief as the freest, the most hope- 
ful, the most independent of God's work- 
lmen. He keeps his ear close to nature’s 
heart and grows better by contact with 
the soil. 

Stick to the farm boys. You can grow 
as great and as good there as any place 





on earth. Study your occupation. Believe 
in it. Don’t practice highway robbery on 
your soil. Pay back what you take off 
of it. 


Don't underestimate your influence for 
good. Every man in his own way is ab'e 
to so live and act as to leave the world 
some better for his having lived in it. 
And when we all grow strong enough and 
brave enough and good enough to have 
the courage of our own _ convictions, 
many an evil will disappear, many a 
tlighting influence will cease to wield its 
scepter of destruction among our dearest 
and best ones. 


Lives of farmers all remind us 

We can make our farms sublime, 

Livin’ like a farmer ort to, 

Raisin’ pork and mutton, kine. 

Setten up a nights and redin’ 

How to make the o'd farm pay, 

Doin’ duty as we ort to, 

For but once we pass this way. 
Carlinville, Il, WILL B. OTWELL. 
LADYBIRDS TO KILL SCALE IN- 

SECTS. 





The Agricultural Department is taking 
advantage of the wisdom embodied in the 
old couplet, which declares that all 
things, from men to bugs, “have other 
bugs to bite ‘em, and so on ad infinitum.” 
The San Jose scale, which is a little, 
gray, non-meandering insect, is now to 
be attacked by a powerful, alert enemy 
in the shape of a ladybug just obtained 
from a district in China north of Peking. 
Two of these ladybugs, progenitors of the 
multitude that are to eat up the scale, 
cost $4,000. 

The discovery of the liome of the San 
Jose scale in China and of its natural 
enemy was made by C. L. Marlatt, chief 
assistant entomologist ot the department. 
He spent a year in the search and spent 
$1,000, the department paying one-fifth of 
his expenses. His story of what he hopes 
to accomplish is interesting to those who 
have seen their orchards curl up and die 
with gray scale. He said: 

“In the course of my investigations in 
China I ran across a little ladybird, quite 


similar in superficial appearance to the 
ladybirds in this country. It was feed- 
ing on the scale, making a good living 


off of 20 to 50 scale a day. In some places 
where the ladybirds were plentiful I saw 
that the scale was getting the worst of it. 
Here was the natural enemy that I had 
been looking for. I took plenty of time 
and satisfied myself on the point. The 
ladybird is chilocorus similis, an insect 
well known to entomologists, 

“IT boxed up 150 to 200 of the 
nice'y, giving them plenty 
fested twigs to feed on, and sent them wy 
mai! from Peking Washington. The 
trip takes five, or even six, weeks. The 
ladybirds were badly shaken up by their 
long journey and confinement. Only 20 
or 30 got through alive, and all of these 
soon died except two. That was last fall. 
There was nobody here who was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their habits to 
nurse them and conserve their strength. 

“Fortunately one of the survivors was 
a female. When I arrived we took great 
pains with her, and were gratified in due 
time when she produced a litt'e family 
of about 20 young. We rigged up wire 
netting over a number of scaly trees we 
have here in the ground, and set the 
youngsters to work. The netting prevent- 
ed the ladybirds from acting on the old 
suggestion and ‘flying away home,’ while 
leaving them in the open air. They thriv- 
ed from the start, and we now have a 
second generation of at least 1,000 indi- 
viduals. 

“We shall send the ladybirds to experi- 
ment stations and to others who know 
how to take care of them, and thus in a 
short time there will be, we hope, thriv- 
ing colonies in various parts of the coun- 
try, all feeding on the San Jose sca'e. 
As their numbers increase, we shall send 
small colonies to individual 


insects 
of scale-in- 


to 


farmers.” 








SUCCESS IN PEACH-GROWING. 


At a meeting of Iliinois horticulturists, 


R. Morrill, the great peach-grower of 
Michigan, said: 
I think the day for small acreage of 


peaches has gone by There is nothing 
attractive in a cart-load of peaches to- 
day, but car'oads will bring buyers 
across the continent if the quality is 
good. The novice does not know how, as 
a rule, to put quality into any fruit. The 
neglectful man fails, the man who makes 
a bad selection of the location fails, the 
man who does not understand varieties 
fails, and the man who has not grown 
up in the business or has not the helpful 
advice of men in the business often fails 
until, as a matter of fact, we have a 
great many financial wrecks in orchard- 
ing all over the United States, in spite 
of the fact that you seldom hear of it 
in a meeting. I just urge that as a bit 
of caution, because we hear of all the 
good things. If a man makes ten thou- 
sand dollars growing peaches this year 
his reputation goes all over the United 
States; if another goes into another sec- 
tion and sinks $10,00 you seldom hear 
of it. Those are the things I want to 
call your attention to, not to discourage 
any man, but to encourage the men who 
are enterprising enough to go into the 
business and to adopt the very best meth- 
ods, study the situation carefully be- 
fore risking their money or their time in 
the business. When this is done I know 
of no business in the cultivation of soil, 
no line in the cultivation of soil that pays 
better than peach-growing. Our apple- 
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Every farmer 
should know 
about 


all 


Our books contain 
the teachings of the 
best agricultural au- 
thorities. 

We mail them free 
to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 








growing friends may feel that the bal- 
ance is in their favor—and possib'y it is; 
that depends somewhat on the point of 
view, probably, but the man who can 
make a of peach-growing must 
the business. He must understand 
a few essentials in selecting the 
tion; he must know that the elevation 
means everything to a peach orchard un- 
der trying conditions; he must under- 
stand the effect temperature upon 
plant life, and peach buds particularly; 
he must know that cold air runs down 
hill as rapidly as water; he must know 
that buds of a peach do not die in mov- 
ing air as quickly they do in a still 
air, as, for they may not kil 
on the top of a plateau and on the side 
of the lower level, but kill at the lower 
level; he must know that there must be 
a proper balance maintained between root 


success 
love 


loca- 


of 


as 
instance, 


(a) 


Tro 


erecting will not exceed $6.00. 


Write for particulars. 





Metal Frame, 9 inches high. 
Steel Joist, Heavy Casting. 








Seale shipped complete except the few plank for the flooring, therefore cost of 
Our 5-year guarantee is positively giltedge; will 
replace any defects within ten days after notice free of charge. 
cost of an expensive pit and 700 to 900 feet of heavy timber. 
one of the most durable, economica! and reliable scales on the market. 


McDONALD BROS., P. 0. Box 887, 


We save you the 
Seale warranted to be 


Pleasant Hill, Mo. 











HALF RATE 


STOP-OVERS will be allowed within 
ing first homeseekers point en route. 

For further information or land Pa 
agent of the company, or Hi. 
Ticket Agent, St. louis, Mo. 


LOW RATE HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 
TUESDAYS 


| August Sth and | 9th. 
September 2d and | 6th 
} October 7th and 2i/st. 


«+--VIA THE... 


IRON MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


To Certain Points in the 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


annnnnnnnnn wr ATOeeeEeeEeere~ 


FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


(PLUS $2.00. 


FINAL, LIMIT OF TICKETS, 21 DAYS. 


transit limit of 15 days going after reach- 


mphlets, Folders, Maps, ete., address any 


Cc. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and 











and top in his care of a tree; he must | 
know that a tree which has been devital- 


ized by neglect in the nursery or be- | 
tween the nursery and the orchard can 
never make him a good and profitable 


orchard. He must know how to combat 
the various insects and fungous trou- | 
bles that we have to meet; he must know | 
how to pick the peach just ripe, how and 
where to market it, and he must be a 





judge of men. Now, those are a great 
many essentials and still hard’y the be- 
ginning. | 
LEGUMES IN ORCHARDS 

— | 

For fertilizing orchards the value of | 
some of the leguminous plants is admit- 
ted, though they are not yet in general 
use, The detais of their growth, cuui- 


vation and utility are subjects for study 
and consideration, that ‘we may learn 
how and when to use the different varie- 
ties to the best advantage. Their roots 
penetrate deep into the soil, making it 
more porous and decompose more or less 





of the hardest substances with which jony, we shall have a pretty accurate idea 
they come in contact. The roots also sup- |of the age of the blacks. The Italians 
port bacteria, which have the power to|will perhaps hold out under the same | 
change the free nitrogen of the air into |circumstances a half longer. If we in- 
plant food. The thick epidermis of the (troduce the Italian queen in September, 
leaves prevent rapid evaporation from | we shall find black bees in the hive until 
their surfaces, ‘he heavy foliage shades |the month of May following; they may 
the ground, checking the loss of moisture |disappear a little earlier or may be 
by the direct act on of the sun and wind, | found some later, depending upon the 
at the same time keeping the tempera- ltime they commence to rear brood, large- 
ture of the soil at a lower point through jly. The bees will live considerably longer 
the hot months, than if clean cultivation Jif no brood is reared, as has been several | 
was used, | times demonstrated in the case of strong 
The cowpea is the more generally |queenless colonies. It is also pretty well 
known, and different methods of cultiva- |established that black bees will live 


tion are practiced, 
my locality 


The common plan in 
is to pow the land, harrow 
it once or twice and plant the seed with 
a wheat drill or double row with a corn 
planter, then leave the crop to take care 
of itself. Sometimes the sown 
broadcast on freshly plowed land and 
harrowed in; there is always some of the 
seed lost by this method in a dry time. 
After the plants are strong enough to re- | 


seed is 


sist the teeth of the implement in use 
they might be harrowed or gone over 
with a weeder to advantage. 

I claim better results are obtained by 
thorough preparation of the seed bed 


than planting in rows, about thirty inch- 
es apart and cultivating shallow, keep- 
ing the surface level until they shade the 
ground. I think the difference in yield is 
more marked on poor land than on land 
well supplied with humus, even then the 
seed saved and the benefit to the soil of 
good cultivation is worth considering. 
Planting this way one bushel of seed will 
be sufficient for four to six acres. The | 
seed should not be planted until the | 
ground is in condition to germinate it | 
without delay. The cow pea is from a | 
warm climate and the seed will rot soon- | 
er than corn in a cool, damp soil. | 








PHOSPHATE FERTILIZERS, 





Phosphates promote the formation of 
flower and fruit and secure earlier ripen- 


ing. They may be wisely used on vines 


and succulent fruits that are liable to 
be cut by early frosts in autumn, se- 
curing early crops with better prices 


and avoiding the loss of the entire crop | 
by untimely frosts before the most of | 
the crop had ripened. Fruit trees some- | 
times year after year without 
producing fruit.* Th's is often caused by 
storms at the period of flowering, but it 
may be caused by constitutional weak- 
n , in consequence of which pollen of 
vital, power is not formed. In such cases 
the use of phosphates is worthy of trial. 


blossom 





First-class fruit in first-class shape will 
probably create an inquiry for more of 
the same kind. 


Do not try to raise cauliflowers on poor 
soil. Cauliflowers need plenty of nitrogen 
and humus to retain moisture. 





What Pays You Setter te Raise Than Our * 


BEARDED FIFE WINTER WHEAT 


which produces 55 bushels per acre. Such 
was fts yield at the lowa Eperiment Station 
and its average yield is bushels per acre 
here in the cold Northwest. It is the only Win- 
ter Wheat that withstands the severeness of 
our winters here in Minnesota and can there- 
fore be depended on for a croo everywhere. 
immensely 


Ge ISH 
WINTER WHEAT, price, ba., 81.25; 21-2 
; Sbu 85; sacks included. 
ICE REGLEANED TIMOTHY 
CLOVER and other GRASS SEEDS at the 
lowest market prices. Write us for samples and 
rices. 

poe’ FARMER SEED CO. 

No. 60 Ninth Street, Faribault, Minn. 


IMPORTED- 


““MALAKOFF” WINTER SEED WHEAT 
50 Bu. per Acre; ; 
from seed ino by 










The Apiary 


AGE OF BEES. 





bees is an 


The age of interesting sub- 
ject to contemplate, and one that many 
of those who keep bees may not fully 


understand. A. O. Root, in an exchange, 


says: “It may be rather difficult to de- 
cide how long a worker bee would live, 
if kept from wearing itself out by the 


active labors of the field; six months, cer- 
tain'y, and perhaps a year, but the aver- 


age life during the summer time is not 
over three months, and perhaps during 
the height of the clover bloom not over 
six or eight weeks. The matter is eas- 
ily determined by introducing an Italian 
queen to a hive of black bees, at dif- 
ferent periods of the ‘year. If done in 
May or June, we shall have all Italians 


in the fall, and if we note when the last 
black bees hatch out, and the time when 
no black bees are to be found in the col- 





| longer in the spring than Italians, prob- 


ably because the latter are more in- 
clined to push out into the flelds when 
the weather is too cold for them to do 


so with safety; they seldom do this, how- 


ever, unless a large amount of brood is 
on hand, and they are suffering for pol- 
len or water, 


During the summer months the worker 
bee is probably cut short the wear- 
ing out of its wings, and we may at the 
close warm day find hundreds of 
these heavily laden, ragged-winged veter- 
making their way into the hives 
slowly and painfully, compared with the 


by 


of a 


ans 


nimble and perfect-winged young bees. 
If we examine the ground around tne 
apiary at nightfall we may see numbers 


of thes« 
evidently 


hopping about on the ground, 
recognizing their own inability 
to be of any further use to the commun- 
ity. We have repeatedly picked them up 
and placed them in the entrance, but 
they usually seem only bent on crawling 
and hopping out of the way, where they 
can die without hindering the teeming 
rising generation. It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to decide upon the age of drones 
because the poor fellows are so often 
hustled out of the way, for the simple 
reason that they are no longer wanted; 
but we may be safe in assuming it is 
something less than the age of a worker. 
If kept constantly in a queenless hive 
they might perhaps live for three or four 
months. 

As the queen does little or no out-door 
work, and is seldom killed by violence, 
as are the drones, we might expect her 
to live to a good old age, and this she 
does arduous oviparous du- 
Some queens die, seemingly, of oid 
the season, but 
live the second 
we them lay 
during the fourth year. They are 
seldom profitable after the third year, 
and the Italians will usually have a 
young queen “helping her mother” in the 
egg-laying duties before she becomes 
unprofitable. If a very large amount of 
brood is found in a hive, two queens will 
often be found busily employed, and this 
point shou'd be remembered while seek- 
ing to introduce valuable queens, 


despite her 
ties. 
age, 
they 
and 


second 
through 
have had 


generally 
or third, 
very well 
even 


WINTERING 





BEES. 


Bees will general'y go through the win- 
ter in good shape if they have a vigorous 
queen less than two years old. With a 
Koo0d queen there will be plenty of young 
bees coming out late in the fall. These 
late-bred bees are the main dependence 
for the winter. 

Bees that have gathered honey during 
the fall die of old age before there are 
young bees to take their places. The 
queen must 
early in the spring. Then there must be 
plenty of young, healthy bees in a hive to 
resist the severe cold of winter. 

A weak colony will chill past 
and die of starvation when they have 
plenty to live on. They cannot get to 
the stores when they become thoroughly 


chilled. The same thing will happen to 
a strong colony if it is not well pro- 
tected. 


Bees should be examined early in the 
fa'l to see if every colony has bees 
enough. Put the weak ones together. It 





have bees to cover her eggs | 


motion | 


FARMS. 


A Farm for You 
alifornia 


The Santa Fe will take you there any 
day in September or October for only 
$33 from Chicago or $25 from Kansas 
City. 

Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets gcod in tourist sleepers or chair 
ears — enjoyable ride on the shortest, 
quickest, pleasantest line. 

Iso one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, first third Tuesdays, 
August, September, October. 

Exceptional opportunities for homeseek- 
ers in magnificent San Joaquin Valley. 
Money making investments. 

| Write to A. Andrews, General Agent A. 
T. & S. F. Ry., 108 N, Fourth St., St. 
Louis, Mo., for California land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 
|! Can Sell Your Farm 


no matter where { lescription, state price and 
| learn how. Est. '96. Highest referenc Offices in 14 cities 





and 





W. M. Ostrander, 16s5N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 





FOR SALE. 

| A pleasaut home, four acres, dwelling, 70-foot 
| poultry house, barn, fruit treer, small frait. Good 
town; 79 miles west of St. Louis, on Wabash R. RB. 
Now in use for breeding Meer poeta: Particu- 
lars on application. EPENTHE POULTRY 
RANCH, New Florence. Mo. 


$1.25--BUYS--1 ,000 


Strawberry Plants 


of Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Excelsior. Other 
varieties from $1.26 per thousand up. alogue 
sent free on application. Send order for 1,000 
plants at once. 


Ww. W. THOMAS, 
THE STRAWBERRY PLANT MAN. ANNA. ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 


TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
¥ 
BROS, 








Lancest Nursery. 
nUIT Book free. W TASH 


Ww 
Want MORE baLeauEn PAY weet 
STARK Louisiana. Mo.; . ¥.; Bte 


STAR PEA HULLERS. 
Capacity ten to fifteen bushels per hour. Write 
for prices and circular. 
STAR PBA MACHINE CO., 
Chattancoga, Tenn. 








is bad policy to take away strong ones 
at this season. The ones that are short 
of stores should attended to before 
cold weather. 

Feeding in 


be 


early autumn encourages 
brood rearing. Late feeding will not pro- 
duce this most desirable result. If the 
queen in any colony shows signs of fail- 
ure she should be superseded before cold 
weather. The new queen will then begin 
laying and produce some young bees. 

The chaff cushions should be made of 
some porous material to prevent damp- 
ness. Bees must be kept dry and warm. 
They also require plenty of pure air, but 
drafts must be avoided. 





BEE 





NOTES. 
| A writer in “American Bee Journal” 
| says: “In feeding back extracted honey 
to complete the partially filled sections, 


it has been found that a good colony will 
consume 1% pounds of honey per day. 
This goes to sustain the life of the bees, 
keeps the necessary heat! feeds the brood 
and makes the wax."’ Probably the same 
|amount is used during honey flow. After 
the honey flow about a ha'f-pound a aay. 
Through the winter about 25 pounds are 
used. His idea of a good colony is one 
with perhaps 20,000 bees, which we think 
is above the usual number in the size of 
|hives generally used. It seems to us that 
la half-pound a day for 20,000 bees wou. 
be a very small ration, but we cannot 
say that his estimate is not correct. 
The writer advocates a gradual in- 
crease of the size of the cell imprints 
in foundation sheets to obtain larger bees, 
perhaps in a few days get them 
large as the drone cells and worker bees, 
las large as the drones now are. The larg- 
er bees should be able to fly farther and 
faster, to carry heavier !oads of nectar 
and should have the much-desired longer 
tongue with which to reach the nectar 
in red clover blossoms, and gather it 
faster from other flowers. It is a very 
|pretty theory, and we hope it may be 
tried by some practical beekeeper, but we 
are a little skeptical in regard to its suc- 
unless at the same time a cross is 
between our bees and the larger 
of India and South Asia. And 
are not sure a cross could be made, as 
there are along with those giant bees 
others as small or smaller than ours, and 
| they do not or we have 
lseen no report of their doing so. 
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Beautiful Mile Track, Club House and Grand Stand. 


Live Stock 


LIVE STOCK 





DATE CLAIMS FOR 


SALES. 

Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
sales are to be advertised in the Rl RAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 
October 1.—Wm. Plummer, Bar lay, Kas., 


Poland Chinas. 

October 2.—J. F. 
Meadville, Mo. 

October 11.—E. A. Hofstetter, 
Chinas, at Maysville, Mo. 

October 18.—J. Lee White, 
Poland Chinas. 

Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- 
nas, Edinburg, 1ll. 


Smith, Poland Chinas, at 


Poland 


Palmyra, Mo., 


October 31.—Hedges & Walker, Poland 
Chinas, Pana, Ill. lV 
November 1—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 

November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, 
Kan, 


November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 

December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

Oct. 1, 192.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Il. 

Oct. 22-23, 192.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., 
rence, Kan. 

November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 
tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Il). 

Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb, 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES. 

Octber 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 


Law- 


sale Berk- 


ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 


Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

HEREFORDS. 

October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 

November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; E. E. Woodman, secretary. 


December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- | 


ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. Week of 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 
December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo, 
December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 


January 26-31, 19%3.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 


January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- | 


fords at Chicago. 
January 12-17, 1%3.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 
January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 
Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 
February 10, 11, 12, 1903.—C. 
and others, Herefords, 
City, O. T. 

February 24-26, 1903.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 19%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 
September 10-12.—Mid-Missouri Combina- 
tion Sale Co., in connection with the 
North Missouri Fair, at Chillicothe, Mo, 
April 7-8, 198—W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 

Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 
November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 


A. Stannard 
at Oklahoma 


Neb. 
SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


October 2.—Roy E. Cable, Mexico, Mo. 

October 7.—Combination Shorthorn sale, 
Springfield, 1. 

October 7-8.—Shorthorns, J. S. McIntosh, 
Kansas City. 


October 31.—J. C. Hall, Halisville, Mo., 
and J. 8. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, 
Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Podilock, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 


Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 

November 6.—S. P. Emmons, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 

November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 

November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. S. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 

November 12—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., 
at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 19.—Cooper County Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Shorthorns, 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 2-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 
see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 
December 16.—Gifford Bros., 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 


Shorthorns, 


Milford, 


Roscoe, Ill.; | 


| February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 
ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Ill. 


H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 

STOCK NOTES. 
Our advertising columns contains an | 
idvertisement of Mr. Robt. Bagnell, of | 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo., who offers 70 | 


rams and 70 ewes of Shropshires. They 
ire worth the attention of any one want- 


ling useful sheep of this excellent breed, 


and willbe sold worth the money. 

The advertisement of the Lilineis State 
|Fair will be found in our advertising col- 
umns. The improvements made at the 
Fair Grounds embrace the best to be 
found at any state fair in the country. 
|The fair, altogether, is classed as the 
“Royal” of America, and from present | 
| Prospects will be on a greater scale this 
|year than ever before. Send to Secretary 

c. Garrard for any information de- 
| sired. 
West Liberty, Lowa, 
columns of the 
lot of 


| McFadden Bros., 
jare offering, through the 
|RURAL WORLD, a high-class 
;Shropshire sheep of both They 
rents been breeding sheep all their lives 
land understand their business, as their 
flock proves. They have 60 one and two- 
year-old rams, and 75 one-year-old ewes 
that they will breed if wanted, and 4 
lambs, the best they ever raised. It will 
pay those wanting high-grade Shrop- 
shires to correspond with Messrs. Mc- 
Fadden. 
Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Iil., 

advertise their champion flocks of Oxford 
and Southdown sheep in our columns. 
These gentlemen have been winners at 
|the leading shows in America for several 
lyears, and this year, up to date, they 
| have exhibited at two state fairs. At 
| Missouri State Fair they won 23 cham- 
|pion first and second prizes—all there 
were in sight. At lowa state fair they 
| carried off every prize they contended for 

—23 in number. Those wanting Down 
|sheep, either Oxfords or Southdown, will 
|find Messrs. McKerrow are the men to tie 

to, and they will treat their customers 
| right. 


sexes. 





| H. A. Barber of Windsor, Mo., breeder 
of registered Shorthorns and Poland- 
|China hogs, writes us, saying that he 


has quite a fine lot of cows and young 
heifers worth the inspection and consid- 
eration of those open to buy good ani- 


mals. They are all from good, old, relia- 
|ble families, and he offers them at low 
prices. The bulls are all in good, useful 
flesh, not fed too high for successful 
; breeding. His herd bull will be for sale 
jafter the Kansas City show, and he 
|thinks him as smooth-fleshed a bull as 
there is in the state, and an all-round 


show bull when in flesh. Those in want 
of useful Shorthorns at reasonable figures 
should write Mr. Barber, whom they will 
find a good man to do business with. 


,| The owners of one of the oldest and 
|largest herds of Shorthorns in Illinois, 
|Messrs. W. H. Fulkerson & Son, of Jer- 
| Seyville, in that state, have a card in our 
;columns announcing that they have 14 
head of that breed of stock which they 
are offering for sale on favorable terms. 
|These gentlemen are breeders, not spec- 
julators. The cattle are mostly Scotch- 
| topped Bates, but there are four head 
pure Bates and one pure Scotch, of the 
Miss Ramsden family. This is a splendid 
herd of cattle, and it would be difficult to 
find a more honorable firm to deal with. 
Messrs. Fulkerson ask an inspection otf 
their herd by any lover of fine cattle, and 
will guarantee that those who pay them 
a visit will never regret it. Look up the 
jadvertisement, read it, and then go and 


| $2 the stock. 


DISPERSION SHORTHORN SALE.— 
|Mr. J. F. Finley of Breckenridge, Cald- 
well County, Mo., for over thirty-five 
|years & breeder of pure-bred Shorthorn 


jcatile, having sold his farm and on ac- 
jcount of his advanced age, will, on Sep- 
tember lith, hold a dispersion sale of his 
celebrated Crystal Springs herd. The sale 
will be held at the farm adjoining Breck- 
enridge and we have no hesitancy in say- 
ing to our readers that this is to be one 
of the most important Shorthorn closing 
out sales of the season. Mr. Finley was 
always a stanch friend of Bates-bred 
Shorthorns and the foundation for his 
herd is strongly bred in that blood. That 
it made a good foundation on top of 
which to be crossed with good Scotch 
bred bulls is shown by the fact that fe- 
raales bred from this herd have been pro- 
ducers of some of the noted prize winners 
of tate years. Another point worthy of 
mention i: that those who have bought 
breeding stock from this herd in the past 
have invariably found that it has done 
well and proved profitable. It is and has 
been a very prolific herd, and has also 
been noted for good milking qualities. 
Still another important point is that the 
cattle have not been highly grain fed 
and for the most part have lived in the 
pastures, receiving good, ordinary, plain 
treatment, instead of being burned out 
with fat producing and heating grains. 
The offering will include such celebrated 
families as the Oxford, Duchess, Kirklev- 


ington, Renick Rose of Sharon, Princess 
Acomb, Bracelet, Goodness, Lady Sale 
Princess, and Young Phyllis, all either | 


Scotch or Bates-topped. The royally bred 
herd bulls, Imp. Primate of Dalmeny 
150746, bred by Earl of Roseberry, wWal- 
meny, Park, Edinburg, Scotland, and 
Chief Violet 4th 111304 are also included. 
They are one of the most uniform lots 
ever offered in Missouri from one herd, 
and are remarkably 
bred. 
mailed to all applicants. 
Finley or T. P. & M. L. 
ridge, Mo. 


Catalogs are ready and will be 
Address J. F. 
Hall, Brecken- 








sound and purely 
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| FORAGE 

} STEERS. 

The Utilization of Corn Fodder—a Cheap 
| Substitute for Timothy. 

| py H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricul- 
ov Columbia, Mo. 


| tural College, 
IV. 

RURAL WORLD: 
most stupendous waste oc- 
curring on the American farm to-day 1s 
lthat of the corn fodder crop. We have 
so long considered the corn plant as val- 
luable only or chiefly for the grain, that | 
lthis waste has become commonplace, and 
like many other customs has as its chief | 
use for existence the fact that it does 


Editor It is proba- 


ble that the 


exe 


exist. 
Yet when we consider that something 


like 90,000,000 tons of corn fodder are an- 
|nually produced on the eighty to ninety 
| million acres normally planted to corn in 
jthe United States, and that this fodder 
is largely wasted in the corn belt of the 
aw. west, where about 75 per ce nt of 
lthe corn and more than this proportion 
lof the fodder is grown, the magnitude of 
The enormity of 


ithe loss is apparent. 

this annual loss will be further empha- 
lsized when we realize that the normal 
hay crop of the United States is estimat- 
ed to be about 65,000,000 tons, with an 


average cash value on the farm of $500,- 
000,000. This hay crop is grown for the 
sole purpose of supplying roughness for 
our live stock, and a large proportion of 
it, unfortunately, is timothy. While the 
fodder is carefully saved and fed in the 
more densely populated states of the 
east, it is nevertheless true that in the 
great corn belt of the middle west there 
is a prodigious and profligate waste of 
this foodstuff. In this same section val- 
uable land is annually used for the pro- 
duction of timothy hay on every farm to 
be used for roughness, and acres of fod- 
der are allowed to-go to waste. 

It is safe to estimate that something 
like seven million tons of corn fodder 
are grown in Missouri in the average 
year. Certainly three and a half million 
tons, or one-half of all that is produced, 
is allowed to go to waste. The average 
hay crop of the state is estimated to be 
but little more than three million tons, 
and is considered to be worth to the 
farmer over $20,000,000. Much more than 
half of the hay is timothy, a material 
that supplies the same class of nutrients 
for our stock that is found in corn fod- 
der, and as will be shown by experiments 
that this corn fodder may be used as a 
complete substitute for timothy, in cattle 
feeding at least. 

THE FEEDING VALUE OF FODDER 

A little more than one-third, or 37 per 
cent of the digestible nutrients of the en- 
tire plant is found in what we ordinarily 
consider the fodder, and slightly less 
than two-thirds is found in the grain. 
Clearly no one is justified in permitting 
the waste of one-third of the crop that he 
has been at the pains of growing. 

Compared with timothy hay a ton of 
corn fodder contains practically the same 
number of pounds of digestible matter. 
It does not follow, however, that as a sin- 
gle food it is as valuable as timothy ton 
for ton, for the reason that it is not so 
palatable, is not so completely eaten, and 
is therefore fed with larger waste. 

It would seem, however, from these re- 
sults that this material has a feeding 
value that would fully justify the har- 
vesting and feeding of it, and they em- 
phasize strongly the wastefulness of the 
present practice. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that these les- 
sons have not been impressed upon the 
stockmen of the middle west, inasmuch 
as this waste continues practically un- 
abated, and large areas of timothy con- 
tinue to be grown. More work, work of a 
different character, is necessary. Tne 
farmer insists upon results that are more 
tangible, more concrete, more convincing. 
The Missouri Experiment Station has de- 
vcted the last seven years to this prob- 
lem, and has attempted to ascertain the 
actual feeding value of corn fodder as 
compared with timothy, the commercial 
standard of roughness, and to study the 
method of combining it with other ma- 
terial and of treating if so as to increase 
its feeding value. A summary of the re- 
sults will throw much light upon the 
problem. 

FODDER COMPARED WITHTIMOTHY 
WHEN EACH IS FED ALONE. 
The results of three years’ feeding ex- 

periments show: 

1, That yearling steers may be wintered 
on whole corn fodder, from which all 
ears were carefully removed, alone, i. e., 
without grain or other food, and neither 
gain nor lose in weight on the average. 

2. That similar steers when fed all the 
bright timothy hay they would eat and 
no grain made in each case a slight gain. 

8. More pounds of fodder than of hay 
were necessary to keep up the weight of 
cattle of this class. 

4. That between 30 and 40 per cent of 
the fodder was refused or not eaten by 
the cattle. All things considered, it is 
safe to say that when fed alone a ton of 
fodder has something like half the feed- 
ing value of timothy hay, 

That it is not good business Policy, 
however, to winter cattle in this way in 
| the ordinary season will be accepted 
without argument. 
| (To Be Continued.) 


| 
| 














VALUES IN FATTENING | 


ANTHRAX IN ILLINOIS. 


anthrax among cattle 
of Illinois has led the 


The prevalence « 
in several section 


State Live-Stock Commission to issue a 
special bulletin on the subject, prepared 
by Dr. L. C. Tiffany, assistant state vet- 
erinarian. Dr. Tiffany describes the dis- 


most malignant, fatal 
animal kingdom is 


ease as one of th: 
diseases to which the 


jsubject, and states that its area of dis- 
tribution is inereasing, particularly in | 
Illinois. Dr. Tiffany says: 


“Tt is an infectious disease (not con- 
tagious in the common acceptation of the 
term), due to the presence 
|which inhabits the soil of an infected ter- 


ritory and at times the vegetation pro- 
duced thereon. The germs may be re- 
jceived into the system of an animal 
through the mouth and nose in the act of 
feeding, or by means of slight, imper- 
ceptible wounds i: the skin and the two 


modes of invasion produce two forms of 
the disease. The tirst produces the apop- 
lectic form; the other the carbuncular 
form. The anthrax germ produces spores 
(seeds) which are 


life, and the methods used for ordinary 
disinfection are not available for their 
destruction. If this be bomme in mind, 
what will be said further on concerning 
destruction of carcasses will be better ap- 
preciated. | 

“In the apoplectic form perhaps no 


warning may be received before an an- 
imal is discovered dead. If a local storm 
has recently occurred the death is fre- 
quently attributed to lightning, and if a 
bovine, the skin is often removed, with 
extreme danger to the one performing 
the task, and the carcass disposed of in 
the customary manner. If careful ob- 


discovered oozing from the natural open- 
ings. The symptoms observed in life are: 
Most extreme dejection, high fever, often 
a temperature of 107 Fahrenheit; ir- 
regular action of bowels, sometimes con- 
stipation, at others diarrhoea with evacu- 
ations streaked with blood. Approaching 
death seems to be revealed in the ex- 
pression of the countenance. Muscular 
tremor is frequent, showing the extreme 
weakness of the patient. As death ap- 
proaches temperature rapidly declines, 
often to below normal, and complete 
collapse soon follows. 

“The carbuncular form is distinguished 
by the formation of the carbuncular tum- 
ors on different parts of the body, in the 
horse, frequently about the throat, neck 
and breast; in cattle, about the neck, 





. he 


breast, flank, lower portion of the body 
or udder. Tumors are hot and painful 
and frequently extend their area rapidly. 
The carbuncular form, especially in cat- 
is usually less severe than the apo- 
plectic, and many cases recover. 
“Treatment is so unavailing that none 
is recommended, particulary in the apop- | 
lectic form. In the carbuncular mani- 
festation administration of 
germicides internally, with excision of | 
the tumors and strong irritants applied | 
thereto, have been advised and sometimes 
used, but this seems irrational and dan- 
gerous, for the escaping blood may infect 
the ground upon Which it falls. As many 
of these cases recover without treatment | 
and others die after being subjected to 
it, proof of its efficacy is lacking. Al- 
though treatment of affected animals may 
not be undertaken, every precaution 
should be used to prevent its further in- 
vasion and propagation, and a very ef- 





vaccination of non-affected animals. 
material 


The 
for this purpose is obtainable 


mation concerning the same will be given | 
by any reliable veterinarian, and the cost } 
is moderate.”’ 

Regarding the precautions to be taken 
against the extension of anthrax, the bul- 
letin advises the removal of all animals 
; from the ground on which the disease 
| originates to higher ground. If thereafter 
jany animal is discovered sick, it should | 
|be removed to a lot, where cremation 
may be conducted in case of death. Hides 
|should 





| not be removed nor carcasses 
|buried. Carcasses should not be dragged 
jover the ground, as that will scatter the 
| ferms. 


|ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


der- Buel Company. 


Receipts in round numbers, market 
conditions and purchases for week end- 
ing Saturday, Aug. 30th, 1902, were as fol- 
lows: Receipts—Cattle, 26,400; hogs, 18,900; 
sheep, 13,400. 

CATTLE.—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion amounted to less than last week. 
Best corn-fed grades, such as brought 
$8.00 ard over, closed fully steady with 
last week, while medium classes, those 
that brought $6.50 to $7.50, advanced 15 to 
2c on account of light offerings of this 
kind. Top for the week was $7.40, which 
was obtained for 18 head of 1,14 Ib. 
steers. Best cows and heifers were in 
good, strong demand, and sold some bet- 
ter. Canners and cutters showed no 
change. Veal calves held steady; top 
for week $7.25. The run of stockers and 
feeders was good; those of the best qual- 
ity met with a good demand, and soid 
Steady; medium classes were a shade 
| lower. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
| 1,800 to 1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.76; 














of a germ | 


extremely tenacious of | 


servation is made, however, blood may be | 


powerful | 


fectual method of prevention is found in | 


from several reliable sources, and infor- | 
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100 


disperse my entire herd of Shorthorns, 


be furnished to and from all trains. 


J. F. FINLEY or T. P. 


| 





CRYSTAL SPRINGS HERD 
SHORTHORNS 


Breckenridge, Mo., September17 


Having unexpe: tedly sold the Crystal Springs Farm, and on account of my advanced age, it becomes necessary for me 


be seen by the number of young things included. The offering will inelude pure Bates, Oxford and other familie: 
Bates with Seotch tops, ete. stock bulls, Chief Violet 4th 111304, a pure Cruickshank, and Imp. Primate of Det 
meny 150746, a pure Scotch, bred by Earl of Rosebery, will be ineluded. The most of the cattle have been bred 
Crystal Springs and are the result of my thirty-five years experience as a breeder of Shorthorns. 
Luneh on the grounds. 


Col. J. W. Judy, Auctioneer, assisted by Cols. J. W. Sparks and H. W. Graham. 


SPACE AND ENTRIES FREE! 


JNO. HACHMEISTER. 
Secretary. 


DISPERSION SALE 


-+.OF THE OLD ESTALISHED... 





Sale will be held at 
the.farm adjoining 


HEAD. 


numbering 100 head, on the above date. They are strictly a business lot, as wi 


Free conveyance w 
For Catalogues address, 


& M. L. HALL, Breckenridge, Caldwell Co., Mo. 











bulk sold at $4.75@5.20. Feeding steers, 
{fair to choice, 80 pounds and upwards, 
| $3.0005.75, the bulk at $4.00@4.85; common 
ib choice stockers, $2.35@4.75, bulk at $3.30 


@4.0; stock heifers full range $2.40@3.25 
and the bulk at $2.85@3.15. Fancy native 
jheifers sell at $5.75@6.25, there was very 
few on the market; choice native heifers 
| se ll at $5.00@5.75; best native cows sell at 
|$4.75@5.25 and good heifers sell at $4.25@ 
| 5.00; medium cows at $3.10@3.60; fair cows 
$2.50@2.85; inferior, light and old cows 
estes the bulk of all the cows sold at 
$2.50@8.75; canning cows sell at $2.00@2.60. 
Veal calves, full range, $4.75@7.00 per 100 
pounds, bulk at $6.00@6.75 per 100 pounds. 
Heretics and yearlings sold at $1.50@5.50 
per 100 pounds, with the bulk at $3.25@4.50, 
Bulls, full range, $2.50@4.50, bulk of sales 
$2.75@3.55. Stocker bulls sold at $2.00@3.50, 
the bulk at $3.00@3.35. During the week 
the milkers sold at a full range of $20.00 
@43.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at £29.00@34.00. 


Quarantine receipts were also some 
lighter for the week, notwithstanding 
that Tuesday’s run broke all records, 


over 11,000 cattle arriving. Steers and 
;cows ruled steady to strong all week. 
| Steers closed 15 to 25c higher, the biggest 
jadvance being on the lighi steers, while 
cows closed 10 to lic higher. Bulls closed 
| practically the same as last week. A lib- 
}eral supply of calves was on sale; heavy 
;calves are now fully $2.50 per head lower 
|than the high time; medium calves are 
|$1.50 to $2.00 lower; light calves, weighing 
}from 126 tc 160 Ibs., are a shade lower. 
|During the week steers sold in full range 
jof £2.35 to $4.25, bulk $3.25 to $4.00; cows 
jacd hetfers $2.00 to $4.00, bulk $2.50 to 
|$3.10; stags and oxen $2.40 to $3.25; bulls 
$2.25 to $2.60; calves 3.00 to $10.75 per head, 
| bulk $8.06 to $9.50. 
HOGS—Receipts the fore part of the 
week were light and prices advanced rap- 
jidly the first three days, until a gain of 
|40e had been made over last week’s close. 
The latter part of the week, however, 
nrices again went off, and the market 
finally closed about 2c higher than last 
Saturday. The week's top reached $7.95, 
which price was paid both Tuesday and 
Wednesday. We quote following values: 
, Butchers and prime heavies, $7.50 to $7.69; 
‘light mixed $7.35 to $7.60; heavy pigs $7.00 
to $7.25: light pigs $6.00 to $7.00; rough 
*heavies $6.50 to $7.25. 

SHEEP.-—Although receipts were only 
moderate, an easier feeling prevailed on 
\hoth sheep and lambs, The offerings, 
however, were only fair, and anything 
| choice was very scarce, A good clearance 
was made at the close of the week at the 
following values: Best lambs $5.25 to 
$5.75; best sheep $3.50 to $4.00; best bucks 
$2.25 te £2.50; stock sheep $3.00 to $3.50. 
| Monday, Sept. 1, 1%2.—CATTLE.—Na- 
tive receipts are light and the market 
;is steady. The quarantine market, under 
|heavy arrivals, rules some lower. Chi- 
jeago reported a steady market; receipts, 
| 15,500, 
| HOGS—Receipts 
higher. 

SHEEP—Both sheep and 
strong. 











light; market 5c 


lambs are 





FOR SALE.S= 


ny and woted ay - Breeders 
prices. Also fine Berksbire Pigs at 
prices that wilt take em SHOEMAKER & CO., 
arrodsburg, Ky. 


SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 


Registered cows and heifers for sale—120 head in 
herd. Write for prices. 





ENGLISH &e¢ Red Polied Fotled wattic. 
orders solicited. 


Gre et. | ats 
uk. Dorchester. Greene Co., Me 


One 2-yr., three yr’s.; 2 2 roans;3$ 
or Ora erate Telit iad te Santee 
v= hp —- dbname 3 will sell ata bar- 


. G. 5. Sung Reh apres da, tl. 





Jerseyville, Jersey Co. Ml. Duke 


Protect your calves against Black Leg with 


BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR VACCINE CO., cHicaso, New v 


RTH, SAN FRANCISCO 








Take the Short Gut to Best Results 
in feeding of all kinds of live stock, either for growti 


and rapid development, putting on fat, or increasing 
milk, etc., by feeding 


Prussian Stock Food. 


It not only increases the product ther veieing the first cost, but 
it wards off disease and keeps A nape ls im a more ‘thrifty and 
healthy condition. As a general proposition read what it bas doac: 
for this man. 
GENTL _ fed Prussian Stock Food orees obtained splendid 
"The i ae it in condition and cae & oat 
creased 15 per cent by factory weight on this food d 
Ask your denier fart it. If no agent in your town, write 
y 
68-Page Book on Stock Feeding Pree. in 50c and $1.00 


packages, 
PRUSSIAN REMEDY COMPANY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. HEREFORDS.. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 








YOUNC STOCK FOR SALE. 


CUDCELL & SIMPSON, “wa 
Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
Cows from 3 to 8 years old, 50 Yearling wears, 
and 50 Bulls from 8 to 24 months old. : : 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr 











JAVA 64045. 











RAVENSWOOD aD OF SHORTHORNS. 


LAVEND VISCOUNT 124755, ion Bal. are ro Zoare, in Succession. Winser 
of the Armour Aes poe be for best bull at the ye ae City show of p Rom ny over all at same 
show, also ak Vic hampion over all at the Chic tceibn 1901 heads herd assisted by the 
Si Victorla ball Royal og by Me Bulls and heifers for sale. © 
E. L Fa, |. mong Al Patterson, Manager. Telegrsp® 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


20 BUL.LS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, wil] be sold right if taken soon. 


'S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 














senate SALs. 
Ba. One col c coming year-old, weigh “weighs 


tered. Prices to sell. “Wels once ont ove ‘hen. 
ED. C. WEEES, Eldon, | Mo. 


name of SAM W. OOX nas appeared tothe 
readers of 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
Live Stock Auctioncst ’ 

















live-stock Py Sberthors Gathle, ‘seth ikieiaiae ry pod 
on 

Duke of Cedarview 198201 in use. Up-to-date Po- mety eee Amal! 
lend Ohina from fag for the best breeders i 
A Terms reaso” 

abie. 

Write me before claiming dates. 

J. ZACK WELLS, bie 
Live Steck Auctioneer, Sweet Springs.” 


Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Selicited. _ 








Shorthorn bert 


Rosettes B:{ Apawee Goats, Brahma ané 
2 Se 
Scites or edateee 


J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





' choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 p 
average, $7.75@8.50; good shipping and ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.5@ 
8.00; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $6.76@7.25. Steers, -1,200 to 
1,290 pounds average, full range, rough to 
best, $6.00@8.25; steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds 
average, full range, $4.25@8.00, bulk of 
Sales at $6.10@6.50; steers weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds full range $4.00@7.00, 





Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. rE Catt! erney . Young 
stock. of both Ginds for eal sale. Ins of the 
herd invited. Addrese 

Gc. W. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Il. 











Live Stock Auctioncee": 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms — 


SHOO-FLY 223%: 


Kills every PLY it strikes; Tormies noes 
and beast. Cures a sores Teomae ot Ih iairarion® ee = 








a THOMAS. R. F. D. meh ollETT. MO. 


muci 





WANTED. 


Farmer to Work stock farm on shares. Address 
607 Wainwright Building, ®t. Louis. Mo. 











these will send a for Pa 
MFG. GO Phila. 
SHOg-FLY mre. G0. 1008 Ee gy ae —- 
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Axtell and J. B. Thompson, 
horsemen of Newton, 


t well-known 
; have recently purchased the suc- 
speed sire Gambriel, 2:10%, by 


etta Wilkes. 
ta's race at Readville greatly 
many admirers. While not 
she took the second heat 
2:09 trot in 2:08%, clipping a frac- 
¢ her record made in the M. & M. 
ison, and the prediction was tree- 
ie that she would prove one of the 
rotters of the year. 
who breed horses only on a limited 
sometimesso fortunate as to ob- 
xtreme speed. It is said that Dolly 
2:08, was bred by a Kentueky 
who makes no pretensions to run- 
trotting-breeding establishment. 
xter, 2:09, is another of the same 
In fact, a number of those tmat 
eld world’s recérds have not been 
product of the large trotting-breeding 
blishments. 


ed her 
winner, 


a 


by Beau Brummel, dam 


Elise, 1:40, 
rios and other star sprinters, is to 
ed with a wooden leg. She was 


i into a corral with a team of truck 
< several days ago and had her left 
leg broken by a kick. As she is bred 
celebrated Yankee Doodle, and the 
would be worth $1,000 if delivered 
every possible means will be taken 
the life of the dam. The leg has 
amputated, and a cork leg will be 
shed the mare, who before the acci- 
+ was valued at $5,000. 

sconda, 2:05%, the fastest pacing 
of the season, and a likely candi- 
for championship honors, was sold 
in Indiana sale, when she was 4 
-year-old, for $145, At the same sale, 
iam, Jean Wilkes, was in such sorry 
ition that no one would make a bid 
her, and she was finally presented to 
1ewspaper writer who was present 
i who succeeded in getting E. W. Con- 
Loveland, Ohio, to give him $50 
The Ohio man owns the great 
sire, Aleantara, 2:23, and has some foals 
from his $@ mare sired by that horse, 
nd since Casconda has taken a record 
2:06% it is likely that it would take 

creat many $60 bills to buy her. 
There was more extreme speed at the 
Brighton Beach meeting than ever seen 
a harness meeting in this country, 
“The Horse 


> 





and of 


wr her. 


writes Frank G. Smith in 
World.” In nearly every race the win- 
vers reduced their records and joined 


the list of sensational performers, which 
now means pacing and trotting around 
2:06. Think of seventeen pacers scoring 
iown for the word in the 2:10 class, the 
heat won im 2:06, and only two horses be- 
hind the 106 yards distance flag! I never 
saw such a bunch of extreme speed. And 
right on top of this brilliant performance, 
look at the second heat of the 2:10 trot 
the same afternoon, ‘The ‘roah~**mare, 
Susie J., by Jayhawker, won it in 2:06, 
the fastest race trotting record of the 
year, and ten other trotters right close 
up at the finish. A heat in the 2:24 pace 
was stepped off in 2:10%, too. 

Lexington, Ky., August 29.—Following 
the example of other millionaires, A. J. 
Cassatt, the noted Pennsylvania turfman, 
will establish a breeding farm for thor- 
oughbred horses in Kentucky. Richard 
Steele of Philadelphia has been here for 
several days looking over various farms 
that are for sale, and it develops to-night 
that he is acting fot Mr. Cassatt. It is 
the intention of the Chesterbrook breeder 
to purchase a large farm and bring here 
The Bard and a band of brood mares and 
to re-enter the racing game. The success 
of Gold Heels has brought The Bard and 
his noted dam, Heel and Toe, both of 
which Mr. Cassatt owns, into special 
prominence. He retired from racing, it is 
said, because he could not win the Futur- 
ity. He captured the Suburban with 
Eurus and the Brooklyn with The Bard, 
the latter horse winning about $86,000 dur- 
ing the career on the turf. 

Our United States Consul at Tangier 
has just explained why no automobiles 
can be used in the African kingdom of 
Morocco. The sultan, Abdul Azziz, has is- 
sued an edict forbidding any of his sub- 
jects from using this machine. ‘Tne 
French government presented a fine auto- 
mobile to the sultan and sent over an ex- 
pert chauffeur to run it for him. The 
potentate was charmed by the new means 
of covering the ground, and it looked as 
though horses and state carriages would 
0 to the stable for good. But one day 
when the sultan was spinning along the 
road, the machinery got out of order, and 
the carriage escaped from the chauffeur’s 
control. Then a tire exploded and the 
steering geer refused to work. The ma- 
chine ran away. The sultan was thrown 
out violently and badly shook up and dis- 
figured. As soon as the sultan reached the 
royal palace he sent his royal blacksmith, 
with three able-bodied aids, all armed 
with royal sledge-hammers, with orders 


to beat the auto into iragments. Then the 


sultan issued his imperial edict, forbid- 
ding the use of these dangerous motors 
in the kingdom of Morocco. 

Another 2:10 pacer was added to the list 
at Davenport when Stranger O. won @ 
handsome race and paced one heat in 
2:08% and another in 2:10. The history of 
Stranger O. is interesting. He is a bay 
gelding. who comes literally from no- 
where—as his name might suggest. He is 
now about eight years old. When he was 
coming four he was bought by Mr. John 
Bangert of Chicago in Mondovi, Lil, for 
$35. So far as his origin is concerned, 
Mr. Bangert knows nothing about it. He 
got no pedigree with him—they seldom 
go with $35 horses—but says he thinks he 
must have come from the west, as he is 
branded; on the belly, however, where 
few people would discover it. Mr, Bangert 
kept him just two days and sold him for 
$45. At th’'s time he could show no speed 
whatever and was very mixed-gaited. Be- 
fore he passed to his present owner he 
changed hands a many times. 
Stranger O.'s speed been developed 
by Otto Zapel, who is not a profe:sional 
horseman. He matineed him and took 
him to the fall fairs, giving him a record 
of 2:19 at Libertyville, Lil, in 190. He 
did not lower this last year, but was 
timed a half in 1:02. This year it has 
taken but a few races to’ develop him into 
a 2:10 pacer, and it does not look as if he 
would stop long at 2:09%, where he is 
now. Stranger O. goes in the hobbies, 
but is a very slick-gaited pacer, makes 
few mistakes and acts like a game one. 
Could his pedigree be got at it would 
probably disclose good blood. He is not 
a coarse horse at any point, but displays 
many evidences of breeding. 

Effie Powers is, in some respects, one 
of the most remarkable animals out rac- 
ing this season. She came before the 
public as a three-year-old in 1893, and has 


good 
has 


been busy racing ever since. She was 
started ten times as a _ three-year-old, 
and took a record of 2:12%. She was 


started ten times as a four-year-old, and 
lowered her record that season to 2:10%. 
In 18%, as a five-year-old, she was start- 
ed only four times, and raced only nine 
heats, all told. Two of them were to 
pole with Prestoria Wilkes as a mate. 
This pair was first started against time to 
beat 2:16%, and made the mile in 2:13% at 
Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25, 189%. Two days 
later the pair were started again at the 
same place to beat 2:138%, and made the 
mile in 2:12%. She won only two other 
heats that year. The time of them was 
2:18% and 2:14% respectively. She has 


been racing early and late every year 
since then. In 1896 she was started sev- 
enteen times, won first money in nine 


races, reduced her record to 2:104% and 
won twenty-one heats in 2:15 or better. 
The next year, 1897, she was started 
eighteen times, won thirteen first moneys, 
just equaled her record in her fastest 
heat that year and won thirty heats in 
2:15 or better. In 1898 she was started in 
thirteen races, and won first money in 
three of them. The time of the fastest 
heat she won that year was 2:10%, and in 
ten of the heats the time was 2:15 or bet- 
ter. She was started sixteen times in 
1899, won first money in seven of her 
races and reduced her record to 2:09%. 
She won twenty-one heats that year in 
2:15 or better. In 1900 she took part in 
seventeen races, and won first money 
in ten of them. She reduced her record 
to 2:08% that year and won twenty-eight 
heats in 2:15 or better. Last year, 1901, 
she was engaged in seventeen races, and 
won first money in six. The time of the 
fastest heat she won last year was 2:09, 
and nineteen of them were in 2:15 or 
better. She has already started in seven 
races this season, and has won all of 
them, lowering her record to 2:08% in the 
fifth heat at Dover on the 9th inst. She 
has already won eighteen heats in 2:15 
or better this year. In 1900, when ten 
years old, she was not once behind the 
money in the seventeen races that she 
contested. How much longer she may 
continue to improve is a question. It is 
certain, however, that she was never be- 
fore so good as she is this year. She has 
won, in all, 198 heats in 2:25 or better, 
and 136 of them were in 2:15 or better, 
while eight were in 2:10 or better. 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 





By L. E. Clement. 

Little Timber, 2:18%, is crawling down 
toward his brother’s mark every new 
race in which he starts. Anteros adds a 
new standard pacer in May Ross, 2:16%, 
trotting. Her dam is Little Kate, by 
Blue Bull 7%. She is also the dam of Lulu 
May, 2:24%, trotting, by Wanamaker, son 
of Charles Caffrey, and his only standard 
performer. I have been watching these 
things ever since the Kansas scribe told 
what a long shot it was, that a produc- 
ing dam to one horse would prove such a 
boomerang when bred to another, and it 
does not seem to me yet that it is a fixed 
law, as unchangeable as those of the 
Medes and Persians. In fact, if I am so 
fortunate as to control a stallion in the 
stud in future I shall endeavor to secure 
all the producing dams I can. The dam 
of Big Timber, 2:1244, and Little Timber, 
2:18%, both by Goodwood 4106, has a two- 
year-old trotter by Anteros, and a year- 
ling by Kankakee, and has been bred to 
Victor Ene. I know the Anteros colt is a 
trotter, possibly the best she has ever 
foaled. I should be proud to own a colt 
from her by any good sire and should 
expect a standard performer. 

Several years ago the “Chicago Horse- 








man” gave a possible brood mare to be 
bred to a sire then living. Each writer 
was to select the sire and give reasons 
for his selection and the coupling. In my 
selection I named Charles Derby, who 
had at that time only one in the list. If 
there was one sire living that had 100 in 
the list that was not selected by some 
one I do not remember the sire. Bertha 
at that time had only one in the list, 
Diabolo, 2:08%. Now she has one trotter 
and three pacers by two different sires, 
and her son Dan Derby, 2:06, holds the 
five-year-old record of the season. When 
Diabolo paced to a four-year-old record 
of 2:09% it was the world’s record for a 
four-year-old. Bertha would prove the 
boomerang I should be looking for, if 1 
was trying to push a sire. Charles Derby 
at the close of 1901 has five trotters and 
thirteen pacers to his credit—a pretty 
good increase in seven years, and likely 
to continue to improve, as his first per- 
former went into the list only eight years 


At the Missouri State Fair the sorrel 
colt Red Pepper won the three-year-old 
class, making a record of 2:21%, only two 
secends behind the record for the season. 
He is a brother to Dewey Redwood, also 
@ newcomer to the list, and makes the 
third performer for his sire. His dam 
has never appeared in the great brood 
mare list, although she has been for 
some time entitled to that distinction. 


Topsey Redmon, 2:244, by, Redmon C.. | 
2:30, and Dewey Hedmon, 21204, and Red 
Pepper, 2:24. She*was brought to Mis- 
souri as a colt with a son of. Masterlode 
that was taken to Texas and sold by E. 
W. Stephens. The Kennedys, father and 
son, were at Sedalia and Nevada and sold 
several before they went back to North- 
ern Indiana—among them the great brood 
mare Pansy Blossom. The Spencers of 
Rich Hill own King Redmon and use 
him as a hack-about horse. They gave 
him his mark in the south at the time 
they were out wth Earl Downing. The 
other records are all recognized by the 
Year Book, and I called attention to tue 
omission the first time Sally West, dam 
of Blonda Redwood and Red Bells was 
omitted. They got in Sally West, but still 
left Pansy Blossom out, with Hershon 
and some others. Pansy Blossom, as will 
be noted, has produced to two sires and 
a third was the sire of Gov. Francis, that 
could have trotted easily better than 2:30, 
George Castle. a pacer by Roseberry, 
dam by Blue Bull, just missed the 2:10 
list by a quarter of a second at Readville 
in the 2:09 class. He was new to the list 
last year. Roscoe Conkling 8085, by Gov. 
Sprague, dam Bertie, by Blue Bull, is 
proving to be one of the best sires among 
the sons of Gov. Sprague. At Galesburg 
his son, Roscoe Medium, took a record of 
2:15% and a $1,000 stake. He is now the 
sire of five trotters and one pacer—only 
three sons of Gov. Sprague have so many, 
Mr. Purvine of Nevada, Mo., landed the 
Norval filly, Luvina, in the list, with a 
record or 2:28%, at the State Fair. She 
belongs to the Leeton Farm, north of 
Walker, and is one of nine daughters of 
Norval purchased at the Pepper closing 
out sale. Uncle William, 2:17, a trotter, 
is the second performer to the credit of 
H. R. Hiatt, son of Mohican, brother to 
Romulus. Of the two, Mohican seems to 
be a greater sire, although only two of 
his sons are yet sires. Uncle William, 
after making his record, was beaten by a 
hoppled trotter by Martyr, son of Try- 
umvar, of the Stranger family. 
straps are great things sometimes. 
The wisdom of giving the colts tin-cup 
records before selling, as is done by the 
Walnut Hill farm at St. Joseph, Mo., is 
every week demonstrated, as these same 
colts go on winning races in faster class- 
es. Savannah Maid, out of the dam of 
Flech Driver, 2:17%, seems to be a candi- 
date for 2:10 honors, and will be a great 
ecard for Norecatur. His list as usual will 
be among the longest of Missouri sires, 
new and reduced, 


WORMS 





IN HORSES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have read 
a great many articles in your paper and 
in others about worms in horses, and 
many cures for them. You are aware 
that for the past 35 years I have used 
homeopathic remedies in my family, and 
also for my horses and dogs as well, and 
I find these remedies almost unfailing; 
in fact, I have never met with a failure 
when a cure was possible in its use for 
my horses and dogs. 
Now for worms: Get the homeopathic 
Cina 34. Give for first two days, as a 
dose, eight drops on a lump of sugar, or 
give eight drops in half a teaspoonful of 
water. In the latter use of it pour the 
mixture (eight drops) into the half tea- 
spoonful of water. Take a small glass 
tube with a rubber bulb on end, suck up 
the dose and squirt it into the side of the 
mouth on to the tongue. It is tasteless, 
so the animal will not refuse to take it. 
The sugar way of giving is just as 
good, perhaps better, for horses that will 
eat sugar. Most of them will, though 
some will not. Give 4 or 5 doses about 
two hours apart, 20 minutes before feed- 
ing; that is, on an empty stomach. It 
acts better. Do this for the two days, 
then for three days a dose morning and 
night. 
I have never known it to fail to kill all 
of the worms in the two days’ use, but 
to make sure continue morning and night 
for three days more. No need to change 
the diet or stop using the animal. 
For a full-grown dog one-quarter to 
one-third of the dose will do the business 
thr cughly, and for pups one drop will be 
sufficient. It may be dropped on the 
tongue; has no taste, as explained. This 
cure leaves no ill effects after its use, as 
does the common remedy of Santonin, 
which often produces in dogs “St. Vitus 
Dance” (chorea). 
How about Dan Patch, 1:59? Is not 
Star Pointer, 1:59%, in danger? I think 
he is. How about breeding to race horse 
sires? Was ever a stock horse raced 
harder and faster than Joe Patchen, 
20147. Hasn't he been sent more miles 
to nearly the limit of speed than most 
any living horse? With good wishes, 
RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL, 
Boston, Mass. 


DONNELLSON (IOWA) FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Here is one 
of the old-time fairs it pays one never to 
miss. The town is situated at the cross- 
ing of the Burlington & Kansas City and 
North road, out sixteen miles from Fort 
Madison and twenty-two miles above 
Keokuk. The town and country about 
is settled with a thrifty, enterprising, 
persistent German population, honorable, 
upright and prosperous. They are the 
principal backers and supporters of the 
local fair and take a pride in running it 
above board and on the dead square. No 
“funny” business ‘“goes’’ there. No 
catch-penny “games,”’ even suspicious 
characters are under police surveillance, 
and when known are rigidly excluded 
from the grounds. It is a place you can 
take your wife and daughters with cer- 
tain knowledge that nothing offensive 
will be seen or heard, 

‘he grounds are only five minutes’ 
welk from the Union station and the 
business part of the town, They are 
handsomely shaded by beautiful rows of 
maples. They have an excellent half- 
mile track and are members of the Amer- 
ican Trotting Association. Unfortunate- 
ly this year they were in no “circuit,” 
and accordingly suffered for enough 
horses to “fill” all of the “events.” 

There were some high-class horses 
present. Among them I will mention 
Sirius, 2:19%, who is owned by Mr. Seth 
Cook, near Primrose, Iowa, only a few 
Tiles distant. He has had a large stud 
business and showed a handsome line 
of youngsters in the “roadster rings.’”’ 
McCreary Stock Farm, near Argyle, 
Iowa, showed Mac Wood, 2:284,+and a 
number of his get. Among visiting horse- 
men ike Doyle of Burlington had a fine 
stable. Frank Reynolds from the same 
town had a string of good ones. D. B. 
Prescott and D. E. Reeves of Keokuk 
had Lady Greenbush, 2:25, and Hello Bill, 
respectively. L. D. Pinckney of Daven- 
port had a fine big pacing stud in Law- 
rence C., 2:19%, 

The fair was held on the 27th, 28th and 
2th of August. The weather was perfect 
and Thursday saw the record breaking 
crowd since the fair was established, 








Pansy Blossom is the dam of Prince Red- 
mon, 2:21%; King Redmon, 2:18%, and 
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To distinguish between the milk teeth and 
the permanent, remember that the milk 
teeth are smaller, whiter and have a dis- 
tinct neck. Until a colt is over two years 
old his teeth are all milk teeth, and the 
age is estimated from the amount of wear 
shown on the crowns. Between two and 
three the first of the permanent teeth 
make their appearance, and push out the 


and now the horse has 
So far both 
but at, or 


their appearance, 
what is ca'led a full mouth. 
mares and horses are alike, 
near, five years old the canines, or 
“\ushes,"’ appear in the male sex only. 
Up to the end of this period determina- 
tion of the age is a comparatively easy 
matter, ard anyone who is at all 
servant can readily give’ the 
horses by looking at their teeth. After 
a full mouth is attained the task is more 
difficult, and it becomes greater steadily 
in proportion to their age. So much is 
this the case that it is popu'’arly sup- 
posed impossible to tell the age of horses 
after they are eight years o'd. This may 
be true to a great extent among the un- 
trained and the inexperienced, but an 
expert finds no difficulty in telling the 
age up to fifteen years with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, and even after that 
age can approximate it within a couple 
of years. To do this, of course, requires 
much experience and careful inspection 
of all the visible indications of age. To 
rely upon one only, such as the “mark,” 
is to court defeat. All should be observed 
—the mark, the shape of the teeth, their 
length and the angle at which thev meet 
in the jaw. 


ob- 


gramme at the Missouri State Fair began 
in this city Aug. 18. The first day’s races 
were not completed until Tuesday after- 
noon, and summaries appear under that 
date. The attendance was more than 
double that of last year’s exhibition, and 
the week closed with all those officially 
connected with the fair feeling well 
pleased and anxious to try it again in 
1908, says a writer in the ‘Western Horse- 
man.” The 2:45 trot brought out a new 
2:20 performer for Ashland Wilkes in win- 
ner, Fast Express, 2:174%. Harry Johnson, 
the St. Joe trotter, had an easy race in 
the 2:27 class, and finished the race in 
short order. The two races just men- 
tioned were uncompleted Monday. Tues- 
day's original programme, the 2:23 pace 
and 2:23 trot, furnished excellent sport, 
the pace going to King Walnut, by Wal- 
nut Boy, and the trot to Golddust Maid 
after that mare had lost the first heat to 
the Iowa trotter, G. W., by Sarcenet. 
Golddust Maid’s third heat, in 2:14%, gave 
Silverthorn another 2:15 trotter. Wednes- 
day’s programme called for the 2:17 pace 
and the 2:20 trot, the former being won 
by Monnut, by Walnut Boy, after los'ng 
the second heat to Dr. Porter, another 
son of Walnut Boy. This race gave the 
Missouri sire, Walnut Boy, 2:11%, two 
additional 2:15 performers. Senator W. 
won the 2:20 trot in straight heats, the 
favorites, Golddust Maid, finishing behind 
the fiag in the first heat. This mare went 
a hard race the day previous, and should 
not have started again. Perhaps her own- 
er will learn that horsefiesh cannot stand 
everything. 

Thursday’s racing was on the Grand 
Circuit order—sharp, fast and character- 
ized by desperate efforts on the part of 
drivers to win. The 2:11 pace, for a 
purse of $500, furnished better sport than 
many a $5,000 purse has through theGrand 








forty-nine years ago. The racing Thurs- 
day was spirited, although won in 


Circuit, every heat being well contested 
from start to finish, and victory went to 


= Ingle, b. m., by Be nefactor, 


Senator Wee 
Bonnie Thomas, ch, 
Imarone, rn. m., by Cicerone... 
Adaline Boyd, b. m., by 


Dr. Ego, br. h 


Blondie Red 
Capt. Potter, gr. g., 


age | La er 
age of | Aibert Allison, 


King Walnut, br. g., 


Joe Grattan, s. s., 
Bunkie Maid, s. m., by Victor Hugo.8 
Diploma, b. g.. by ee dtevesbe 3 
Dewey Redwood, ' 
Major Cox, bik. s., ba Dr. Cox 
Dan W. Voorhees, bik. h 
Colvineer, ch. 


Silk Tie, b. m., 


Norberry, ch. 8., by 
Mongold, 


Stanley, 'b. s.. 4 Howard Neal.. 















































*. y Lex. 
Time—2: 14, ¥! 18%, 2: 1414, 2:15%. 
2:20 class, trotting; purse, “$500: 
. by Senator A....1 
rs 








y 
Golddusi Maid, bik m. 





middle two teeth in both upper and Time—2:17%, 18%, 2:18. 
lower jaws. ys 21— 30 class, “trotting; purse, 
A horse is said to be three years old Harry Johnson, ch. g., by Mar- 

when these central permanent inc!sors} tyr........0 ....66 0 ccceecuens eR | 2 11 
are fully in wear, During the next sum- Uncle William, br. g., by H. R P 
mer the second pair of permanent teeth | iit! aici gi "a" y"'Axieii’ a $$ 
appear, and when they are fully grown |Canby, rn. g., by Axtell........... § 25 4 
and in wear the horse is four years old, | Misq Laura, b. m., by Naboth....3 4 4 3 
Between four and five the last pair make Signal Bells, o a py Bow Beiis * . i 


.. by Egotist........ ds 
Time—2:17%, 2:17%4, 2:17%, 2:17%.° 

2:11 class, pacing; pees: $600: 

wood, ch. m........... 211 
by marie La- 


~ 





Time—2:00%, 2:08%, 2:00%, 2:10%4 ‘. 
Ase. 23—2:35 class, pasties purse, $500 (3 


by Walnut 


by Grattan.......2 2 


3 
4 
6 
8 
8 


ola 





s., by Headpiec 9 
Gold March, b. g., by Billy Golden..6 7 
Grace A., br. m., by x Campbell.ds 
Time—2:16%, 2:16%, 2:19%. 
2:35 class, trotting my in 5): 
by Silkwood.......... 1 


Northie... af 
b. s., bv Alandorf Pibivoesic 
Time—2:22%, 2:29%, 2:21%. 
Three-year-old class, pacing; purse, $300 
(2 in 3): 


SB2pzr2ranenwowr 


me conoet 





Red sepeet 8. s., by Redwood Red- 


moO 
Mary. Goal, rn. 
WOR... coscccccscce 





MISSOU TATE F os. Lonella D., by. ee Boy.ds 
8 RI STA FAIR RACES Time-2: saan" “—y* ats, 

—_. 3:00 class, trotting: eat, $200 (3 In 5): 
Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 21.—The racing pro- | Luvina, b. m.. by Norval...........++ 1 


Fred B., 8 @..-.+.+-+555 

Time—2: aig, 2:3414, 2:28%. 
GIVES ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Platte City, Mo., June 1, 1902, 
R. F. D. No, 1. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentlemen—I have used your Kendall's 
Spavin Cure and other medicines for some 
time and ,find them as you recommend. I 
have used them for 
things. I have cured ringbone, fistula, 
very bad wire ‘cuts, swollen joints, and 
everything I have used it for it has given 
me entire satisfaction. 


and His Diseases.”’ 
Very truly yours, 
LEE OLVIS. 





many different 


I will enclose a 
two-cent stamp, for which please send 
me one of your “Treatise on the Horse 

















(285) 5 
straight heats. The notable feature w —_ . Fiend 
“ Ps a 1. e as |the best horse. Two Missouri pacers THE INTEREST IS GROWING. PAVINS, RINGBONES, 
the fine showing 0! uise, a young jgained records faster than 2:10 in this 
Kahoka bay mare, im the three-minute |race, thus materially increasing the list| There is every evid that the inter CURBS 
class. It was her first public start, and |of 2:10 performers bred in this state. est in harness racing is constantly and} And All Forms of Lamenese Yield to 
after overcoming her nervousness in the |Captain Potter, the gray gelding owned |rapidly growing, says tt = “We “a te Cured Spavin and Splint 
first heat, she was @ conlending second |by J. A. Patten of Kansas City, won the Horseman Tt Hr a ane towt 
and third in the next heats, the last one |first heat of the 2:11 pace in 2:09%, a re- |this sea ;, ccd Ses = es so tar Poh.te 
6 - - . - + & a S season lave beer etter ttende« bs 
trotted in :31 flat. The winner had a mark jduction of two seconds from his former |than ever befor: na che Piet va , Gentlemen ‘nda Co 
of 2:194 made two weeks before, and |record. It was quite evident at the be- fights against hari . 2 a1 | Se Zaue book called * 
. . . Pr , age s 1arnhness ra l ge ef eatise onthe e 
afier the entries closed rather from jginning of the second heat that a faster pool-selling that w used Mis 1 _ or — 
the fact that “recoras \ug. 1 were |mile would be paced, as the leaders went often are beautifull; an pi b A resol 
no bar. Owing to @ paucity of horses |away at a two-minute gait and came absence. This lit ee "¢ Spavia sad ons 
the racing Friday was limited. Only oné|home as fast as possible, which was \; i ' i er cope lola fa mark: "Yours 
as fast ; ossible, ch advs d« ation and thé ee ber: mar rs 
harness race materializing, and that hav- |somewhat slower. Blondie Redwood cap- e ‘the 1d eae a “en o a 
ing but two entries, but they gave a fine |tured this heat in 2:08) a reducti f Ir, ] oe Coes CUPETETtIOns the be | wood of cures 1. ° En tesned by Se tot 
. h« * & eduction oO ms é sements pastimes nd eeders and horseme: 1 
exhibition of speed till the last heat, |two and ‘heeb-aualter pecamde fren orms of amuseme nts pastim " oot ween Yo ge or @ 
shen Lawrence C., 22% ndertoo 4 » S trom her isports are sinful, demoralizing and de- ist f KENDALL’s SPAVIN CURE, « 
when Lawrence C., 2:%',, undertook t0 | previous record. The two fast heats tired vadin The . Nehter reatise on the Horse,” the book free, awe 
pass Fairview Billy, 2:17. on the first |Captain Potter, and the contend tse | iaeneg se more enlightened the gen- DR. B. J. KENDALL CO, ENOSBURG FALLS, YT. 
ee A ~ # inane aa - 6 ontending horse |erations of man become, the broader and 
turn and went into the Phere was |thereafter was Gus Waible 1 : | 
nothing to it after that The writer is . F . ‘ e, who chased |more liberal becomes the human mind 
F * |Blondie Redwood out in 2:08% and 2:10%, |and the less the tendency to class amus 
under lasting obligations to the officers, |making a race record for the season in . goles | oe n r 
D. McCulloch, president; ©. O. Newber- | this state. The 2:30 tr s ments and sports as sins against the 
ry, vice-president; E. P. Armknecht, sec- | $1 090 furnished ‘s cee manases ae SE |Crestee, te whem every'man, in his way, By R. Boy! 
ae “4 : e ww, ‘nished a game contes y ays sverence “kr . ° 
retary; P. Fett and others. | secured ten | honors going to the speedy Pes . = pays reverence and acknowledgment v vt ston Mall 
subscribers to the RURAL WORLD in |ter, Harry Jol ) ppled trot- | Trotting horsemen have been known to To close out last edition this book 
’ a ) ) s ar > . 
Lee county, Iowa and hope to further heats wer soa dr 8 ped peer ions a ae, Snetball wee 0 oSeees ‘ —~ Send orders = oe 
. ° ats yere require ‘ inis is race, | ra > 
extend the list at the Clark and Scotland Jeach of th o — to finish this race, |/as amusements, but these sports have bor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
é f e reing ™ > we p 
counties (Mo.) fairs following as named. |noteh, accor tn . * — ": the same |contributed their parts in expanding the 8, Boston, Mass. 
: : : » according to watches he 1 the - ~ . 
When the next Don son fair rolls | judges’ stand. i. « . vary =f og th | human mind in regard to pastimes, and 
around may I be there to write it UD. |won the first heat. D = liam | incidentally, have contributed towards ;the food substances i 
> eé 2 a } 
I cannot close this wit! t thanking J. well backed, cat ae " go, who was |popularizing trotting turf sport. Many |more highly concentr 
é “<I, cate 1g the fiz t nee | 
P. Starr, a stockhol@er. director and | Johnson fini meme & ; — and Harry | so-called sins are sins in the human eye |the absence of water. M t 
s 5 seco > re reld- 
starter, for courtesies shown in the stand ing, Canby. said t e . ‘ ne roan geld lonly, and become recognizable as chaste |valuable horses on earth g 
° . 7, » be fd > inishe 
and dining hall. Pear! is an old-time | second the Prnwnd A a — finished | sports only when the masses become par- |bite either of new hay ut 
g sec es le Te , “ bd 
horseman friend and a reader of the Mis- Axtell econd the third } liam Tell, by ticipants. Horse-racing always had |among those are the horses it 
A » Seo e r¢ ¥: a Tncle | 
souri state horse paper—as I call it. William second in th bam and Uncle jits charm for the average citizen, but in |quired to race, to make their suprer 
SUMMARY) heat. 4 mood vale , ourth and last |years past many people were prevented |efforts week after week With “ 
Aug. 28, first day, 2:40 pace, purse $200. | thoue ¢ many Horsemen present |from indulging their natural inc ina-|to other grains such as rye and 
thought that Uncle William should have ; 
Lady Greenbush, b, m, ‘Combs)....1 1 ll won, put is was cuiie Guha ¢ have \tions through the existence of a popular | and wheat, barley alone can be 
Harry Hill, br. h. (Lowenberg)......2 5 2 Johnaon had the speed ae that Harry disapproval. But science and advanced |ered as at all a desirab'e horse & 
‘ e - " < p & =) 0 > > TT > aaa 
Billy the Ghost, ch, g. ‘Pinckney).5 2 5 |resuit in this then vd o field. The | civilization also liberalize the religious |Rye and wheat have been fed wi 
Roulette, ro. m, (Doyle) oe Fe two first i A. . arry Johnson mind, and pastimes are indulged in by | me asure of success, more especially 
na 9.4 6.29 9.9 . es ur 4 § 2 P Phys > ‘ 
Time—2:25, 2:32, 2:26%4. Rain prevented rewi My meeting jall classes, and the “brand of Cain” is |jlatter, as exploited in this journa 
3:00 trot, purse $200. maries: : & *riday. The sum- |no longer placed on those who indulge | Professor Henry and others, but 
Eleanor B., b, m, (Lowenberg)....1 1 1) aug ag ana 9-9 % cl {their fancy in the exhilarating sport of |are dangerous for the novice t 
Miss Waggles, ch. m. (Reynolds)...2 3 2 | purse,, $500: -~% Cass, trotting; |horse racing or in witnessing the same. |Some rye is better than no grain 
Lula Louise, ch. m, (Ford) ........ 428: 4 7- xpress, b. h., by Ashland Not only do our “best people” attend |for horses, it is true, but it will 
, ilke : 
West B., ch. g. (Doyle) ‘ 44 Uncle William, br. g.. t H ;§ 82-4 | trotting meetings, but it is seldom that | costly provender if it is not fed wit 
Time—2:36, 2:33%,, 2:31 er ° ae —— we » 3 1 2 Other than our “best people” nowadays jutmost caution in its new state To» 
Aug. 29, free-for-all pace, purse $200. _— atin’ b. m., by Naboth.4 5 1 3 5 jown a trotter or pacer, for, as has been = uch caution can hardly be exercis 
Fairview Billy, b. h. (Doyle) .? ale Moanin oral... ‘ : 3 1 4 4/aptly said, “trotters and pacers are for |i" changing from the old to the nev 
Lawrence C., b. h. (Pinckney) 22 Canby, rn. h., by Axtell” 5 yr . = ‘white men’ only, and the natural en- |crop, and in the case of both hay anil 
Time—2:21%, 2:20, 2:25. Molly Painton, br. m., by Po- ‘ tertainers of the better classes.” The |°4ts is always well to make th 
: MAMBRINO, JR. Baxton 5} oh eVep serrate 8 7 7 dr |time always was when the “pious class” jer ansition as gradual as possible by 
‘ +» OD. 8. by Ce 2..7 1 ; 
ABOUT THE HORSE'S AGE Pime—2:20%, 2:17%%, 2: aig liye 171 would make it convenient to attend the ——s the old with the new and grad- 
4 od se Three heats trotted Au ‘ oe . i » day of . . vag |ua'ly Increasing the proportions of the 
g. 18. county fair on the day of the best races, & re | t ns ‘ 1 
—— 2:27 class, trotting; purse, $500: ib P i . 
{but of late years it is the pride alike of |" from time to time until the horses 
To distinguish mere between the Harry Johnson, ch. g., by Martyr. 1 1 1} —_— tn Hoty, ” “ e zhiy ‘custome 
young horses and the old, it is only Bridget, gr. m., by Direction......... 22 the worldly man, the “circuit rider,” the ing tai SROROUBEEY,.. eocu ie 
) ses ‘ ; - Time—2:28%, 2: 12414, 2:2416. presiding elder and the bishop to be able | ‘® 't- 
necessary to remember a few facts. The Two heats trotted Aug. 18. to say that he has seen Maud 8. “run” a si 
first is that the mik teeth are present |__2:23 class, pacing; purse, $500: ‘ ee ee a . sone are am 
» is between four and five yee King Walnut, br. g., byw alnut and Joe Patchen “trot!” (They often get | GOOD. HORSES ‘ECAACE. 
until he is between four and five years 30y 1 1 |the gaits mixed, but they have “been to 
_— . lf: , «Sl UhOSES Sbendees, Creneecccoreceseoses 7 a, 3 ave ee } 
old; that the “mark” or dark central de- | Kansas By Be Bisesvccsesessesss 2 2 4/the races,"" and are proud of it). This | A horse-desier tells, me he hes hard 
pression on the surface of the incisors Raterine Clay »b. f., by Bermuda change on public sentiment is alike 7 }work to get desirable horses enough to 
becomes gradually worn out, and in a a R., br. g., by Walnut Boy..'3 ‘ : vantageous to the larger trotting ine t |supply the local demand. A good share 
. ” - &. oy. 20Us é 2 4 eet- : 
horse over eight years old has nearly |Monbelle,’ rn.°'m. > averiy. 3 Sek ‘amd the eluate tela Intent. Oke of the horses he handles are brought in 
always disappeared from the teeth of the ones soninwbests promises to be a bann , pas ap for . t from the west and the southwest. Where 
us é é er year for county 
lower jaw: that the shape of the tooth is annieline, b. Le by ay Oodline D TEE Hoenn. eomnanats oF alaas che once ten colts were raised by our local 
en ’ » a , anagers 0 st o 
much wider from side to side than it is 2:23 class, Trotting’: purse, $500: have learned that it is the races that beoeey now no more than one is reared 
from front to back, As the horse be- Golddust Maid, bik, m., by Sil- draw the crowds, and they nearly all of is @ decided novelty nowadays to see 
comes older the surface becomes pro- a We be Sarre, Cs eseaanacdiorsees 2 L 1 1 fer dair purses $300 rm $500 “Es a mare with a colt running by her side 
A . enet ...... 22 2); sco ow, 
gressively narrower, from side to side, Infelice, b. op Pay*- Fairthorne 3 333 The consequence is, horses are high. It 
and instead of remaining oblong it be- | Rustic B., b. h., , * Neweomb...4 dr — {takes a hundred and twenty-five dollars 
».9-18 9 vir Wy re , ” j 
comes triangular, and then (in very old Time—2:16%4, 2:15%4, 2:14%, 2:19%6. OLD OR NEW OATS AND HAY to buy a really desirable horse now 
: Aug. 20—2: 17 ‘class, pacing: purse, $1,000: 
animals) flattened from side to s'de. Monnut, bik. g., by Walnut Boy.1.4°1 1 y From that on up to a hundred and fifty 
In young horses we judge the ege by |Dr. Porter, b. g., by Walnut Boy. 6134 Several correspondents have of late in- | may be said to be the rule with us of the 
observing which of the milk teeth are ue ba by Jay diem ope 2 2 4 2/auired why it is that veterinarians died loocthenn Gam 
present, and which have been replaced. ive OY eromre 6323 successful horsemen generally advocate | Why not raise more horses? It has 


the use of old oats and hay for horses 
at this time of the year, says the Breed- 
er’ Gazette’.’ One inquirer, for instance, 
states that “it is weil known that there 
is more nourishment in new oats and 
new hay than in old" and that it seems 
to him “the sheerest folly not to take 
advantage of that fact.’ We are not so 
certain that it is a fact after all. Indeed 
we are inclined to think that the state- 
ment quoted is not true. In any case, 
taking up the hay first, there are thous- 
ands of eggs of insects and parasites still 
alive on the stems and leaves of new 
hay that when taken into the stomach 


come to be thought more trouble and ex- 
pense to raise the colt than to buy the 
horse outright. Unless one has his fences 
fixed right this is no doubt true, Colts 
are troublesome wherever fences are 
poor. In with cows, they are apt to 
chase them and make themselves a de- 
cided nuisance. And yet there can be 
no doubt that the time is coming when 
we will be compelled to raise more of our 
horses. The west, south and southwest 
is more and more being changed from a 
grazing farm to general agricultural 
purposes, Horses we must have. And we 
shall find that there is no better way 





of the horse develop and cause trouble |than to arrange our fields and fences so 
of many sorts, Then new hay just made {that we may raise our own colts. In 
must go through a variety of sweating |many respects, for our use the home- 


or fermenting processes and surely no 
one will maintain in the face of what 
is generally known that such changes 


raised horse is best for all, Most of us 
would prefer to buy our horses of some 
one who knew what they were and what 


in food composition can be good for the |they had done than to send away to the 
digestion of any animal. In the case |unknown west for them.—E, L. Vincent 
of new oats the sweating process cuts a /in Ohio Farmer. 

most important figure, and the amount 


of water thai is in the grain when new H. H. 
carries no nutriment with it at all. The 
sweating and subsequent drying of grain 
takes from it much that is injurious to 
the equine stomach and what is more 


Hamer—Dear Sir: I had a horse 

with ringbone on two of his feet. I used 

your Sure Cure and am happy to say it 

killed them both. SOLOMON DERRY. 
Astoria, Ill. 

































of rubber Boots and Shoes all 
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THE WEAR :: pone upon the Rubber that 
Tn thom. There is absolute- 


y. A wear in any of the aan ingredients of which the. 
m posed, ve: ry? time the quality of Rubber Boo! ts 
and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., the durability is Seieoe’ 
over 20 per cent. because there is ‘only one way to =e 
them, and that is to leave out 
other things that have no wea 
epeegening process has been stemal y going on for the past 


D \ et 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 


are made real rubber—and one pair of them will 
outwear two pairs of the standard first grades now on the 
market. Try a pair and be convinced. Made in Duck 
Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, and Felt Boots 
ané in png i light rubber shoes. 

Insi etting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. None genuine 
without ace ward BUCKSKIN = the top front of the legs of the 
boots and the bottoms of the 

If your dealer does not beep ' them write us and we will 
see that you get them either through some Somer your 
town or from us direct. We will also send 
a very interesting a hlet profusely il non 
trated, which descri e making of Rubber 

ts and Shoes from the gathering of the rub- 
ber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO. 


490 Bittner St., ST.LOUIS, MO, 
NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 
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akes short roads. 


AASLE 


nd light loads. 


(FREAS 


for everything 
that runs on wheels. 











Sold Everywhere. 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








4. TO KITCHEN a 
uy pa: iddleman’s Profit oe een can buy at Factory Prices, THis ELEGANT 
Pee ey On ta you only $24.90. It is made of the 
Bowe Patent LEVELED COLD ROLLED STEEL LINED THROUGHOUT with 
¢ FIREPROOF ASBESTOS. Extra Heavy Fire-Box Linings. BU oA woop 
COAL. SHIPPED C. 0. D. Hasa Fifteen-Gallon Galvanized Reservoir WAR- 
BANTED TO WORK AND WEAR As WELL AS ANY RANGE ‘ON THE 
2 8,O8 &@ of these Ranges sold the past five 
ANF’G CO., Dept. A, 520 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

WRITE AT ONCE FOR DESC CRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 

















Golden Anniversary 


OP THE 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR... 


SPRINGFIELD, Sept. 29--Oct. 4, 1902. 


‘The Greatest Fair on Earth!” 
$50,000 in Cash Premiums. 


ARD, Secreta MARTIN CONRAD, | President, 
baa ag ty HICAGO, ILA. 


For information and premium lists address | he Moaneis'4 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
COUNTRY LIFE. 

Oh. the dear old country life, how I love 
it 1 enjoy it! ; 

All its happiness 's real, and there's 
nothing can destroy it; 

All its sounds are sweet and peaceful, 
like the atmosphere that bears taem; 

All its sights are scenes of beauty blend- 
ed with the life that shares them 

There is eternal chatter like the rattle 


of the wheels 
































On the ways of rock and mortar where 
the thuds of horses’ heeis 
Mingle with the bang and rattle and the 
sounds of tramping feet, 
Like the music of the city that is any- 
thing but sweet, 
In th wintry, where the people are not 
classed among the wealthy, 
Where the “classes’’ are not exc usive 
and the moral status healthy, 
There is less of fuss in fashion; there is 
more of real enjoyment, 
There is more of social intercourse and 
more of such employment 
As develops aspirations for the noble and | 
the true; 
Making better me and women from a 
mor 
There € is 
Less of ! ss of suf 
fering 
I amidst the haunts ature is the 
ae wher lif = a 
} ezes, birds i brooks and bushes 
forn setting that’s idea 
Morning, ! wi ts omise; evening, 
with s} s quiet 
Field, whe g s the glorious sunshine, 
s ten by it 
Sumr s a winter pleasures, au- 
ssings h and rare, 
An I gtim whose unfolding | 
« her beauty everywhere— 
A n rger where ..e 
asts 
Wher is nearer, and 
t! vor of vice af 
WALTER 8S. WHITACRE 
Mt. \ Ill 
Writt f he RURAL WORLD 
MEMORY PICTURES 
Fort = t man who spent his 
s in the country He possibly 
nd could not be dragged 
now, but the quiet life under 
the sw pure air at sun- 
flaming sunsets behind clouds 
the walls and towers of 
s t the close acquaint- 
in all her moods, have 
mpress for good upon his 
spots on his hands, made 
v andles, have ig since dis- 
ap it} sti remembers the 
- ewly-turned sod and how 
the blackbirds f ywed in his furrow. 
He sti alls wt hot clods burned 
his feet s e dropped the tedious corn, 
with the h of the “‘coverer” so near his 
heels H members how the frogs 
sounded from the creek as he sat on the 
back s s s low nd how the dew- 
wet spid webs glistened in the morning 
sun as t early afield He wishes 
he « sleep ag that dreamless 
s of youth en if he got catled be- 
fore daybreak to milk the cows. He re- 
members how the cool dust felttohis feet 
as he drove the ws to the woods pas- 
ture i w he rubbed his face with 
t ke away mosquitoes 
as always long time getting home 
or the bars were to be put up, a | 
squirre treed, the flight of a 
screaming awk or wild bee watched, 
2 barn-swallow’s mud hut explored, or a 
turkey’s nest located 
Sometimes the busy man on his busiest 


da finds himself gazing 


s at the wall 


with unseeing 
his desk, whi'e be- 
fore his mental vision flit pictures of his 
far-off youth 

In imagination he 


son 


eye above 


smells 
the 


again 
old 
again the willows 
which he slyly 
ever-disappointed 
napping catfish. 

eppermint where h 
the spring and 
bottom the ambling 
smells again the clover fields and hears 
the mower whet his scythe, while the 
meadow lark sings clearly: “I see you, 
you can’t see me!" He drives again, in 
fancy, the clicking reaper in the hot sun- 
shine and hears the blue bird's plaintive: 
“Purity, purity!’ and sees the little 
hedge sparrow flit on before him, calling: 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet, bitter-r-r-r!" He 
watches again the homely robin who 
challenges attention little runs and 
sudden stops, or hears him sing: ‘‘Cheer- 


the jim- 
weeds 
stood. He 
the creek through 
with the 
catching a 
again the 

to drink at 
sandy 


where 
smells 
crept 

hope of 
He smells 
e lay down 
watch on its 
crawfish. He 


by 








ily, cheerily, cheer up, cheerily!" 

He takes again his noonday nap under 
the cedar tree. while a screaming blue 
jay flirts and s above him. He re- 
members how he used to be called early 
to go after wild blackberries and how the 
early bird got the berry while he dug 


out a ground-squirrel or took a swing on 
a wild grapevine. Sometimes the swing- 


ing vine, alas! was the poison ivy and 
he was forced to disobey the Bib'e’s 
command “Be not puffed up,’’ while 


Sweet cream was in demand and his eyes 


were closed for days to all temporal 
things. He helps again at sugar-making 
and drinks again the maple sap, so like 
Sweet rainwater. He gathers the first 
spring flowers and takes note of the ear- 
liest returning birds. He hears the wind 
in the tall trees when in full summer 
leaf, and rustles again through the drift- 


ed autumn !eaves and marks the flight of 
whirring quails. 


He trudges again to school through 
drifting snows or tracks the shy rabbit 
over hill and date and comes home to 


plan secret raids on the pantry. 


strawstack | 
by | 





HOW’S THIS? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 


cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J, 

Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 

him perfectly honorable in all business 

transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Who'esale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. 

Walding, Kinnan’ & 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 

acting directly upon the blood and mu- 

cous surfaces of the system. Price, Tic 

per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 

monials free. 
Hall's Family 


Marvin, Wholesale 


Pills are the best. 





He may lead to-day the strenuous life, 
this dreamer of dreams and seer of vis- 
ions, and be encompassed by cares in- 
numerable, but let his mind free itself | 
for a moment from its burden and back 
it swiftly speeds to those early years of 
quiet country life and he b'esses Fate he 
has them to remember. 

ELIZABETH FIELD 


Written for ‘the RURAL WORLD. 
BABY CLOTHES AND BIRTHDAYS 


I had it in mind to writea letter to moth- 
ers, advising them to keep the babies cool 
during the hot weather by taking off all 








comfortable, and now 
often sweltering, 
find it necessary to put on additional 
clothing to keep them warm. I have 
|waists made of three different weights, 
j which I for extra warmth, putting 
ithem on under the A simple little 

answers a very good 
s made of long 
muslin, and 
ef canton flannel is very convenient 
baby an especially cold 
They make less washing than 
made of flannelette 


babies were pretty 


| 
jin August, when we are 


|we 


use 
dress 
with sleeves 


The 


waist 


thinnest 
of ordinary 


| purpose 
leloth; the next 
one 
lto put on on 
morning 
sacques or 
|} material 

| Be 
the floor 


who are small enough to be on 
1 good deal need to be especial- 
the cold floors. I put 
underdrawers on my little 
them up over the diaper 
itable waist They can then be 
washed, and if the baby is watch- 
rarely get damp enough to need 
changing during the 

It is a good plan to remember the birth- 
| of the children. They enjoy the re- 
j}membrance, and feast days are none too 
Inumerous in our farm homes. If only a 
| 
| 
| 
| 


abies 
ly protected from 
heavy cottor 
ones, buttoning 
or 4 St 
~asily 
ed they 


day. 


days 


|simple cake ornamented with a few flow- 
and Christmas candles corresponding 
number to the years of the child, it 
give a world of pleasure. Have it 
brought to the table as a surprise when 
all the family present, with the can- 
jdles lighted in front of the 
|honored one, giving him a knife, for on 
| this occasion he must cut it, and h‘s eyes 
| will glisten with joy at the thought that 


jers 
jin 
| will 


are 


and set ir 


jhe is the all-important personage for one 
day. If some little garment is needed, let 
it be given on this day as a remembrance, 
and the child will throughout the year 
look forward to his birthday as a time 
especially his own 

Not long ago in a family where this 
custom is followed, it chanced that the 
grandfather had a birthday, and who so 
active to help celebrate as these li tle 


ones whose birthdays had been so loving- 


ly remembered throughout the years. A 


cake was prepared, seven large candles 
found places among the flowers—each 
|representing ten years, and in the middle 
jof the cake were two small candles 
typical of the two years passed of the 
| eighth decade Willing feet ran hither 
and thither, and, quite to his surprise, 
grandfather had a celebration which nat- 
urally was a gratification. An occasional 
birthday party need not be an impossibil- 
ity, even in a modest home Prepare the 
table in the yard if the day is warm. let- 
iting the little ones sit alone, with the 
grown-ups to wait on them. Flowers 
from the garden for decoration; sand- 
wiches and simple cakes, with ice cream 
or little custards, would make a feast 
which the children would enjoy, is not 
|much trouble to prepare, and the little 
folks would enjoy the anticipation and 
memories of such an occasion for months. 
MRS. RACHEL ARMSTRONG. 
St. Louis Co., Mo 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
RESTING 

T am convinced that we farm Sisters 
do not at all times and on all occasions 
ineed advice on the subject—work. How 
Imuch we can accomplish, how much 
| more we can undertake; but as a neigh- 
|bor expressed himself when describing his 
llazy child: ‘“‘We just want to see how 
Imuch we can get out of—to the square 
inch.” All these articles describing meth- 
lods of lightening labor are duly appre- 
ciated and it is not of these I speak 
| One day after I had gone through the 


}house cleaning siege and sat down to rest 
lin the rocking chair, taking up a paper 
a change of ideas, the first thing that 
my eve was, “How to do up cur- 

How to clean up your wall paper 
and I laid that paper down with an em- 
|phatie s'ap. I closed my wearily. 
! Soon opening them on the blue sky, with 
| white clouds sailing peacefully by and a 
isoft breeze gently fanning my cheek; 
| while the droning of the bees as they 
stirred up the fragrance of the flowers 
near by, brought to mind the beautiful | 
passage, ‘Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin.” 

I was convinced that the country is the 
place to rest in, but so few of us treat 
our tired bodies and minds right'y and 
take the needed change and rest. There 
are vacations for the tired society people, 
for business men, seamstresses, clerks, 
for but se'dom if ever for the 
farm wives. 

It is so important, so necessary for the 
welfare of the family that the wheels of 
domestic machinery be kept in constant, 
smooth motion, without a jog, and who 
but the mother. can keep up this grind, 
day after day, week after week, and year 
after year? While the death of a mother 
causes a vacancy in the family that never 
can be filled, yet, my dear sisters, that 
routine of work so important, so neces- 
sary that you could not, dare not, lay it 
down, goes undone, or some others 
complish it and the old world turns on 
and never misses the mountains of duties 
you performed. 

So, self-forgetful mother, assert your 
woman's rights to rest, and you, dear, 
thoughtless son, daughter or father, see 
that she gets an absolute rest from all 
the cares that you can take off from her 
tired shoulders. Better this than that 
you write the most beautiful epitaph on 
her tombstone; better than to spend all 
your after life in praising her. You, 
mother, are partly to blame for the po- 
sition you occupy. Treat yourself fairly 
and do not offer up yourself a living sac- 
rifice on the family altar, neither waste 
a lot of pity on yourself and be most mis- 
erable (for you are not to be pitied), 
de‘iberately and sweetly claim your priv- 
ilege to a share of rest and recreation, 


ORCHESTRA 


ents, Violins, Ba! 
GUITARS 
etc. Lyon & 
instruments are in cop everywhere. Ask 
ur local ro dealer for them, and if 
m write to us for 
“Dept. @ Catalog, illustrated, mailed 


ives full particulars. 
will secure i 
mathemathically correct fin, 


tone, re give sate on ae a lifetime. 
LY ne ee 5 E ma St., Chicago, 


\for 
\ 

} met 
|tains 


eyes 


every class, 


ac- 





free. 





“5 « Largest Music they “Sel 


is Everything Known in Music. 
. 


unnecessary clothing, but the weather 
was so unusually pleasant a!l summer | 
that I imagine most of our country 


but | 








| 
| 


| whole 





| busy, 


| 
Js 
fof the porch with his paper. 


and ere long the whole family will begin 
to think of and take care of “mamma.” 

You are worth a great deal more to your 
family living than dead, so do them the 
kindness to rest and live. Suppose the 
family goes picnicking, and you 
really do not care for the long jaunt and 
so stay at home. Now the minute you 
| see them all started do not fly in to ac- 
|eomp ‘ish the most wonderful amount of 
work ever got through with in one day, 
but take your favorite book or gather 
your writing tablet and in the most S¢- 
lect resting place. in hammock or porch, 
just put in a whole long day in following 
your favorite occupation and resting 
Then when the tired family arrive at 
home you will be able to greet them with 
good-natured smiles and be far happier 
than if you could boast, with a fagged- 
out zeal, of the great quantity of work 
finished. 

One Sunday morning found me very 
caused by a sick headache on Sat- 
while I bustled about in the 
my thoughtless, good 
quietly rested on the cool side 
I stood it 


urday, 
warm kitchen 
partner” 


so 


|for quite awhile, and then sent the five- 


jin. 
woolen | 


leach take 


| frying 


|dissect the bird before 


}turn 
|ten minutes. 


| son, 


year-old to ask “papa” if he thought that 
God just made Sunday for “man” to rest 
That brought him laughingly to my 
where he “helped” until we could 
an chair in the shade 


side, 
easy 
and rest. 

To the new 
es for the future 
Circle and the safe 
scribbling. and the 


we send best wish- 
success of the Home 
interpretation of our 
one who is one of us 
still, we thank for many past favors. 
That her new life may be a happy one is 
the sincere wish of PINE BURR. 

Wright Co., Mo. 


“editor” 


Mothers will Gnd “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr 
up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TO MAKE SCALLOPED POTATOES 
QUICKLY. 

Peel and slice a little thicker than for 
Put in a skillet with a little salt- 
ed water and boil until half done. Ar- 
range the potatoes thus prepared in a 
bake dish in layers; between each layer | 
of potatoes sift in a little flour; add 
lumps of butter and seasoning; cover the 
top with bread crumbs and pour over 
cream or rich milk and finish by baking 
in the oven about half an hour; cover for 
the first fifteen minutes. 

GRAPE JUICE.--When 
perfectly ripe the 
most delicious flavor. 
and pick off the 
to start the juice. 
juice starts freely. 


the grapes are 
grape juice has the 

Wash in the bunch 
grapes, crushing a few 
Heat and boil until the 

Strain first through a 
soup strainer, and then through a cheese- 
cloth bag. Reheat to boiling, and can at 
once in Mason jars. 

The residue makes a good marmalade 
prepared in the following manner. Place 
what is left in the strainers into a large 
sized flour sieve (an ordinary one will do) 
and turn until you have most of the pulp. 
Add an equal quantity of sugar and boil 





until it is thick ¢when cooled). I put this 
also in Mason jars while hot, and my 
family like it better than jelly. 
St. Louis Co., Mo. E. M. B. 
ENTHUSIASM OF A DYING 
SCIENTIST. 





The first penguin we met, says Prof. C. 
E. Borchgrevink, the Antarctic explorer, 
in an acticle on Penguins, in 
Monthly" for August, arrived on the Mth 
of October, 1899, at Cape Adair, in South 
Victoria Land, thus long before the ice 
had broken up. I killed him at the re- 
quest of my zoologist, who was dying at 
the time. The man knew that his death 
was only a question of hours, but he 
had looked forward to the arrival of the 
birds, and the news of this first arrival 
excited him. He begged us to kill and 
him, although he 
himself was to follow the bird into the 
mystery of death half an hour after- 
wards, and he knew it! He showed the 
utmost interest in the operation, and dic- 
tated scientific he watched it 
till within fifteen minutes of his dissolu- 
tion. 


notes as 


RESTORATION OF DROWNING 
SONS 


PER- 


The following simplified method for 
the restoration of drowning persons, and 
of those who have lost consciousness 
through asphyxia or any other cause, 
was developed by Dr. J. V. Laborde of 
the School of Anthropology in Paris. It 
has proved efficacious in many cases. In 
one cited, of a child who had been sub- 
merged for nearly fifteen minutes, the re- 
of breathing was accomplished in 
The translation here given 
jis from a leaflet which Dr. Laborde dis- 
| tributes among his pupils, and its publi- 
cation now, at the beginning of the sea- 
when accidents in the water are 
common, is believed to be timely. 

1. As soon as the drowning man has 
been taken from tne water, force open 
his mouth. If the teeth are clinched, 
separate them with the fingers, or by 
means of a hard object—e. g., a piece of 
wood, the end of a cane, the handle of a 
knife, of a spoon, of a fork. 

2. Firmly seize between the thumb 
and the first finger of the right hand 
the end of the tongue, using your hand- 
kerchief, or any piece of linen, to pre- 


vent the tongue from slipping; then re- 


peatedly, rhythmically. and with deci- 


|sion, pull it from the mouth and relax 


| 


it alternately—at the rate of at least 
twenty times a minute, imitating the 
|eadenced movement of expiration and in- 
spiration. 

3. At the same time introduce, far 
back into the throat, the first finger of 
the left hand, pressing upon the base 


of the tongue, so as to induce vomiting, 


jand thus free the stomach of the water 


jor food which 


| respiration, 
| slightest delay, 


over the whole body, 





encumbers it. 

4. This treatment. the most efficacious 
known method of bringing back the 
must be begun without the 
and persistently con- 
tinued for a half hour, an hour or more. 
| At the same time all the usual remedies 
|}must be applied. Most important are 
the removal of the clothing, friction 
pressure upon the 
anterior part of the chest, the restora- 
tion of the bodily heat, and, where it is 
possible, the app'ication upon the region 
of the heart of compresses of very hot 
| water. 

The same method may, and should, be 
applied in the same manner in all cases 
of asphyxia and of syncope (loss of con- 
sciousness), from whatever cause.—Har- 

s Weekly. 


Date vinegar added to the water in 
which fish is boiled will improve the 
flavor. 


To give an appetizing flavor to a broil- 
ed .beef steak rub a cut onion over the 





hot platter, then add the butter. 





“Leslie's | 











|soap dish? 





THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 
SQUIRREL. 


By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The Mountain and the Squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 


And the former called the latter “Little 
Prig.”” 

Bun replied: “You are doubtless very 
big; 


But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year 
And a sphere; 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I'm not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
I'll not deny you make 


A very pretty squirrel-track; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely 
put; 


forests on my back, 
rack a nut.” 


If I cannot carry 
Neither can you 





TO COUNTERACT COLD. 

A cold, as nearly every intelligent per- 
son knows, is the result of a stoppage 
somewhere of free circulation of the 
blood, to which one is first sensitive 
through a feeling of chill. So s‘ight is 
the chill oftentimes that not until the 
preliminary sneeze comes is the victim 
aware he or she has been in the track of 
a draught, or that the temperature has 
been changed. 

The first and most 
to be taken should 
quick flow of war 
vein, and thus ir 
little chill. One, 


efficacious measure 
be to restore the 
m blood through every 
stantly counteract the 
perhaps the simplest, 
method of doing this has been learned by 
men who stand on sentinel duty, who are 
obliged to suffer more or !ess exposure in 
winter. 

Their method, when the temperature of 
the body or extremities is lowered, is to 
inhale three of four deep breaths, expand 
the lungs to their fullest extent, holding 
every time the inhaled air as long as 
possible, and then slowly letting it forth 
through the nostrils. In doing this the 
inflation of the lungs sets the heart into 


;such quick motion that it radiates a 
glow all over the body.—McCall’s Maga- 
zine. 


FOR THE GIRLS. 

A girl's idea of neatness is sometimes 
like the ostrich’s idea of concealment—he 
will hide his head in the sand and rest 
in the 
vation. Often girls who wash their hair 
persistently never give a thought to the 
care of brushes and combs. A specialist 
says that hair brushes should be washed | 
once a week, at least, and if used on the 
hair in which there is much dandruff, 
twice a week is not too often. It is the | 
simplest of operations with running wat- 


er, a convenience of almost every home | 


nowadays. Have the 
warm, barely tepid 


cleansing water not 
and add to a quart 


of water of this temperature a_ scant 
tab'espoonful of cloudy ammonia. This 
is better than the clear ammonia. Take 


care that the backs of the brushes are 
not immersed, not even wet, if possible, 
and after two or three dippings rinse the 
bristles by applying the hand shower or 
turning on the cold water faucet. Water 
thus forced rinses most thoroughly. The 
dressing combs need quite as much at- 
tention, the services of the comb-cleaner 
being needed to keep them from the ac- 
cumulating dust. While weareat the toilet 
stand glance at the soap dish. Are you 
careful to rinse the soap cake every time 
it is used before it is returned to the 
Untidy soap dishes and cakes 
of soap with crusts and suds upon them 


can be found in many otherwise neat 
homes, : 





word.—Ex. 
MANNERS AND MANHOOD. 

Pope said: ‘‘Worth makes the man, and 
want of it the fellow,"’ and no one ever 
wrote truer words. Boys sometimes get 
the notion that it is good clothes that 
make the man. That is true only to the 
extent that clean and tidy clothes mark 


the man as 
appearances 
ners. 


against careless and untidy 
that go with lack of man- 
To be manly is nothing more than 
to treat everybody as one would be treat- 
ed. To be a gentleman means to be gen- 
tle, kind, considerate and _ polite, all 
things easy enough to any one who real- 
ly desires to be ca'led manly. 

Society exacts but little from the young 
man if he is only polite and pleasant. If 
he is always tidy when the nature of his 
work allows him to be. Real ladies and 
gentlemen do not care how coarse their 
clothing may No one looks for a 
white shirt on a diteher nor for tidy ap- 
parel on a threshing hand, if a man 
is tidy and neat, orderiy and self respect- 
ing at all times when his work allows 
him to be so. No one is going to find 
fault with blackened hands or a smutty 


be. 


face while he is working in a blacksmith 
shop. The man who takes care of his 
personal appearance thinks more of him- 
self and acts better than the one who is 
careless about his dress and untidy in 
jhis person. 
He who is polite to women, deferen- 


tial to his olders and kind to children, is 
a pretty safe man to tie to, and if he 
must go out into the world and make his 
own way these little habits will add im- 
mensely to his chances. It doesn’t cost 


anything to say “thank you” or “p'ease,”’ 
and taking off one’s hat is notalaborious 
effort. but very frequently these little 
things make success. The notion that 
rudeness, curtness and boorishness is an 
exhibition of independence is a wrong | 
one. They only show that he who is 


guilty of such things is ill-bred and un- 
gentlemanly.—Farmers’ Tribune. 


comfort that he has eluded obser- | 


and neatness should be the watch- | 


Poultry 


The Bates County Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association is preparing a premium 
list for its third annual exhibition. It 
will be mailed to breeders in Western 
Missouri and Eastern Kansas on appli- 
eation to its President, W. W. Graves, 
Butler, Mo. 





The Rocky Hill Poultry Farm, McKit- 
trick, Mo., was a successful exhibitor in 
the poultry department at the State Fair 
at Sedalia. They took prizes in the regu- 
lar classes, and besides several “spe- 
cials." There were twelve “firsts’’ among 
their premiums—a larger number than 
was attained among all their competi- 
tors. This sweep must be indicative of 
unusual! merit in their poultry, and 
should be the means of insuring good 
business in the sale of breeding stock. 
Their White Wyandotes are unusually 
fine in color, and buyers will find prices 
for these, as well as any other birds they 
may want, as low as is consistent with 
superior quality. 


“ENCOURAGING YOUR WIFE.” 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I saw some 
time ago a valuable article on poultry 
from Miss Annie Hoffarth, in which she 
says from ten hens ot mixed breeds she 
received from Jan. 1 to Feb. 15 five dozen 
eggs. This reminds me very much of my 
first experience in that work. Ten years 
ago last December I was married, and 
went at once to live on a small, rough 
farm in Southwest Missouri, with a small 
house and barn the only improvements. 

Now happiness reached perfection when 
the “Auld Folks’’ gave us fourteen hens 
of as many colors as breeds. Hawks were 
plentiful and soon the number was re- 
duced to eleven. Not at all discouraged I 
set to work to care for and have those 
hens lay, making use of what little I 
knew of poultry and gleaning all writ- 
ing I could find on the subject, we soon 
found them paying for al! trouble. Now 
I do not remember how many eggs we 
had during that winter, but I do know 
(and please do not think me exaggerat- 
ing) that those eleven hens one day laid 
ten eggs, and on Feb. 10 I rode five miles 
on horseback to our nearest market and 
carried five dozen eggs, for which I re- 
ceived 9% cents. The following summer I 
raised, besides an abundance for table 
use, between forty and fifty pullets, and 
with a warm house for them and good 
care sold during January of the winter 
following over forty dozen eggs at 20 and 
|25 cents per dozen, This year of 1902, from 
|January to June, I sold from 75 young 
|hens eggs to the amount of $28, with plen- 
ty to eat, and set over 200. 

Now all years have not been so suc- 
}cessful, but never has the profit been so 
meager that poultry raising, even by a 
| woman whose household work is all her 
own, does not pay. I say chickens, for I 
sever raise turkeys; do not like them 
}and do not think they are profitable. As 
to how I care for hens during winter, I 
feed a little of everything, and not too 
much of any one thing. When the “gude 
mon's” breakfast is eaten, and the whims 
;of the little one attended to, then the 
| biddies. I usually feed a warm mash of | 
refused vegetables and corn meal; again 
scraps from the table with wheat and 
}Oats, and corn in very cold weather on 
|going to roost. That I have very little 
|sickness among chickens I attribute to 
the fact that I never during any day al- 
low skimmed milk or warm dish water, 
;}which are very good, 








jot pure water—cold in summer and warm | 
;ture, and off comes the head! 


in winter. 
and again, 
old. 
Farmers, encourage your wives. Do not 
put grain where she cannot get 
jhens. Help her in the many ways you | 
|can eare for them on cold, stormy 
|days. Your grocery bills will be less, 
more and better acres will be added to 
your small homes, and last, but not 
least, 


And, as has been written again 
I never allow a hen to become 


to 





land. There is money in it, tor, besides | 


the flesh of the birds, there are the eggs 
and the soft feathers, and the sale of 
breeding fow's to other farmers, 

“The work is interesting and varied, 
and does not call for greater strength or 
endurance than the average woman can 
ordinarily command. On the other hand, 
it is a slow business to start. 
cessful farmer says, “I had to wait a 
year before my farm began to pay.’ Yet 
another says that the person who has 
only $200 to invest and cannot afford to 
wait a year for her first returns had bet- 
ter not go into the business at all. But 
he is a man who has made a specialty of 
breeding, sometimes having as many as 
twelve thousand young ones on hand at a 
time, and the average woman who takes 


up duck farming would probably be con- | 


tented with much less. 

“Duck farming does not cal! for any 
great outlay of money. A dry, well-ven- 
tilated shed, with plenty of litter on the 
floor, will answer for housing the ducks. 


If only their feet are protected from the | 


cold, ducks do not need a warm house, 
which is one advantage they have over 
chickens. 


of a mash. 
bran, corn meal, beef scraps and fish are 
standard articles in their dietary, but ...e 
corn should never be fed whole, and fish 
must not be fed to ducks that are being 
fattened for market, as the least bit will 
impart a fishy taste to the meat. 

“Ducks are early risers. They like their 
first meal about seven o'clock in the 
morning, and while they are eating it, in 
an outside yard, it is a good time to 
gather the eggs. Ducks always lay iueir 
eggs during the night or early in the 
morning, and have a way of using tne 
same nest, that is extremely convenient 
to the woman who has a large baking or 
the week's wash to attack. After this 
breakfast they can run all day. 

“Water does not play the important role 
in duck farming that it once did. The 
most successful farmers now maintain 
that young ducks should not be allowed 


| water to swim in until they are feathered 
jout, anu that ducks that are intended for 


‘too much exercise prolongs the fattening | 


| process. 





}nent 


market should have only enough to wash | 


in—never enough to dive and frolic in. 
Hard lines, isn’t it? The theory is that 


It is the duty of the modern 
duck to eat, rest and grow fat until the | 
age of ten weeks, when it is generally 
dressed and shipped to market. 

“The woman who intends to go into | 
duck farming in an extensive and perma- 
way will need an incubator and 
brooder, so that she can raise her duck- 
lings in independence of the seasons. 

“Duck farmers who make a success of 


jit will be tempted to enlarge their busi- 


|ness to include goose farming. 


|ket for geese, 


jthey need to be moved to another pas- | 
| ture. never | 
| 


| 
jto 


|through the 


| 


to take the place | 


| 


it for | 


| 





knowing she helps to lift the mortgage | 


or provide for the family. 
now marketed at a country storenearour 
home, and when some choice fowls take 
the place of my scrubs and a nice incuba- 
tor and breeder lighten my labor, a neat 
house and barn, instead of our temporary 
one, I shall be no happier than when 
earning my first pennies with poultry. 
Southwest Mo. POLLY. 


There are loafers in the poultry yard 
that hang around the kitchen door to be 
fed. They are fit only for the table. 

DUCK FARMING FOR WOMEN. 

“Duck farming possesses so many at- 
tractions as a money-making pursuit that 
it is singular more women do not adopt | 
,it,”” said a woman the other day. “As the 
struggle for existence grows sharper and 
each year sees more and more women 
forced into the necessity of earning 
money, the question of what occupation 
jto turn to forces itself upon the would-be 
worker. If one is young and free to go 
|hither and yon in search of employment, 
}or if one has a trade or craft at her finger 
tips, it is comparatively easy; but many 
a. woman would literally rather starve 
than leave her home to go out to work, 
jand such a one experiences no little diffi- 
;culty sometimes in hitting on the right 
thing. 
| “When the woman who lives by the sea 
|or in the country is obliged to work, her 
|fancy at once turns to taking boarders. 
|But there are a great many conditions of 
j}life under which city boarders are not 
| feasible. Duck farming is one of the 
|pleasant alternatives. Its great advan- 
jtage is that it enables a woman in the 
| suburbs or country to add to the family 
jincome without sacrificing her home, and 
to utilize what is often unmarketable— 
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Whe bape a watch, first select the works and 
then on tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss 


Stiff- 


ened Gold Case. To , ed yourself from decep- 


tion be my by the 
you will find in every 


eystone trade-mark which 


JAS. BOSS 
‘con Watch Case 


Reuter tha than an all-gold case 
rT because no 


case because stron 
is wasted. The Jas. 
2% years. Won't wear thin. 


stronger; 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 





Our eggs are | 





jhens will 


your he'pmate will be happier in | 


Geese are 
more profitable than either ducks or 
chickens, but you cannot raise them in 
such quantities. There is always a mar- 
and the feathers alone are 
an item worth considering. You cannot 
raise geese as you do chickens and ducks 
on an acre lot. They must have a pasture 
to roam over, and when they have nib- 
bled the grass down close to the ground 


They thrive as well if they 
go swimming. 

“Goose farmers often set common hens 
hatch goose eggs, while they keep the 
geese for laying. Four eggs are all a hen 
can manage. It takes thirty days to hatch 
them. The hen will set meekly and deco- 
rously, but when the young ones break 
shel), and she sees a green 
little creature with long, wide bill salut- 
ing her she takes it for a freak of na- 
Not many 
adopt the goslings they have 
unwittingly hatched, so foster mothers 
have to be found for them. 

‘After a week of housing, and a diet of | 
jbread and water, the little things are 
ready to be turned out into a cold world. 
And then the labors and perplexities of | 
their hen mother begin, 
after every spear of grass 
and clover blossom. Their mother keeps 
calling to them, but they do not care a 





;Snap of their fingers for her; so, fussy 
and nervous, she has to wabble after | 
| them. 


Her business is to keep them warm 
nights and warm them in the daytime if 


|they get chil'ed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“The only feature about this business 





Educational Notice. 


A subscribsr of ours, a prominent business man 
| of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 


from any ambitious reader of CoLMAN’s RURAL | 


| WoRLD who desires atechnical education. This 
gentleman, whose name is withheld at his request, 
, has at his disposal a few scholarships limited to 
September 25 entitling the holder to free taition in 
| a well-known correspondence school. Write to T. 
| 8. B.. Box 3737 Boston, Mass.. for particulars. 


One suc- | 


Their food differs at different | 
times, but should be always in the form } 
Boiled potatoes and turnips, | 


for the rascals | 
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There ts “gd 

or even lite Sree! this “lena may sav: 

you. Iiffor any reason weshould nothavea 
salesmanin your seme, ws =e tousdi- 
rect and we will see lag at yen 


FREE F2.2°%:, 


of our oWetking’ Home 
a. of hei 





OUR ADVIGE 


and write toda 


for our 80-page 
Grocery List. 


e send it FREE 


to heads of families. It will enable 
you to save 15 to 40 per cent on your 
groceries. Our shipments go every- 
where and aweye prove satisfac. 


tory. Write for Grocery List today 








BUYS a Trio, choice stock. $1.00 
pays for 15 . either Brown Leghorn 
rn, B Rock, White Rock, Black 


White Leg 
| Minorca, or White Wyandotte. 
| lar of fowls and buildings free. 
&. W. GEER, 
Lecmington. Mo. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED GAMES. 
| Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 83. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 

Mrs. L.. M. MONSHES. 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM. SMIPHTON, MO 


1 “188? SATISFACTION 1902. GILT-EDGE 
strain—Lt Brahmas; 8.L. Wyandottes. Fine Cocr- 
erels and Pullets for stie. a Se prices. My stock 

will do you good. .T.B Camp Point, [!! 


Rocky Hill "Foaltey Farm Breeds. —And 


Tilustrated circa. 














| has for tale ‘tho red Poultry; Wyandottes a 
| Spocsateys Silver 1 ah ce iden Leghorns, 
te and Buff Wy: ttes; hg Barred P. Rocks 


and Bronze Turkeys, winn wherever shown 
Good breeders and exhibition birds at reasonable 


prices. ane jon Sy bes 
| Jo bos os, 55, McKittrick, Mo 


HN A. SHA 
PLYMOUTH a. OUT SALE — 
@ and White. 
| You oung and yearling stock. Pe Write fo vm ain prices 
| splendid opeain Jing tor the right party, NEPENTHS 
| 8 ° lor r y. E 
RANCH, New Florence, Mo. 
We ship 


0.0. D. 
















on 
receipt 

of 
$1.00 


No.8, 


Catalogue 
feces UMM 
Ranges 
ti SULTAN 
| prices, mailed RESERVOIR COOK. Tt 
EMPIRE STOVE MFC. CO. 
And Box 149, St. Louis. Minneapolis, Minn. 


We pav the freig ht within 100 miles of St. Louis 


BEAUTIFY your homes mow our 
| LADIES * Art Bas-Relief and Chemigraph pi 
res and ornament your own Oh na, 
| Glassware, aaaitene aud fine wearing appare! 
| with our Art Ornaments; superior in many respects 
to hand painting. Agents can do well. Write 
| for full particalars, Crystal Palace Tower Co., 315 
Fullerton Building, St. Louis. Mo. 
SCOTCH SOLLis SHEP- 
by regis- 
tered and trained aaaae for sale. 
Wotring 4 nen 63143 at stad. Stud 
fee Cireulars and price list 
tree. J.C. AN, 
State Centre, Ia. 


CURED. TRUSS FREE. You pay 
$4 when cured. No cure no pay 
HIRS, Box 8% Westbrook, Maine 














RUPTURE 


that does not commend itself to th 
woman farmer is the killing, yet this can 
|be done easily and without great suffering 
|to the victim. If a woman’s nerves ar 
|too sensitive to permit of doing it herself 
a man could be hired regularly for the 
purpose. It is best not to intrust such 4 
Lave to a boy. Picking should 

| immediately after life is out of the bird 





begin 


care being taken of the feathers, as they 
will pay for the dressing.”"—New York 
| Tribune. 








“MAPLE - GROVE - 


Prize-winning 
Scotch Collie Dogs. 


Mo., Dec. 10 to 13; Ist, 34 cock; 24, 


ing "Pen; 24, Sweepstake in American class; $75 Bilver oxh 
ckls, two hens, two pullets. Barred Rocks owned by ex her. 
trios and pens at very low prices. ao in season. B. P. 


%; M. B. Turkeys, 
MRS. 


$3 per 9, $% per 1 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth 
on in Barred re at Missouri State inew, 


DELLA MAXWELL, 


” 

POULTRY - YARDS 
Pedigreed 
* Chillicothe. 
2d 3d, pullet; ist, Breed- 
for best .two cks, two 
Will mate pairs, 
, $% per setting; 2 set 


Bronze Turkey: 
$d, 4th, hen; Ist, 


Fayette, Mo. 
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“The Pig Pen 


enjcAN ROYAL POLAND-CHINA 
AME’ SWINE SHOW NOT OFF. 





RURAL WORLD: The an- 
ment published in the August is- 
' “American Swineherd” of Chi- 
enat the Poland-China show and 
. Kansas City had been declared 

ved to be at the instance of the 
a Frank D, Winn, is an error, 
not authorized by the commit- 
» show and sale will be com- 
eevry detail, and in magnitude 
oughness not heretofore attempt- 
nis country. Al few of the breed- 
poland-Chinas are responding in 
and sale hogs patriotically, but 
ority of them have not yet put 
ves on record. I ask them to do 
iptly with the secretary, Frank D. 
Mastin, Mo., with whatever dona- 
y ean afford and a draft of the 
their herd for sale, and, of course, 
their winners for some of the 
ich prizes offered. 
H. M. KIRKPATRICK, 
an Managing and P. C. Executive 
mittees. 


PREMIUM LIST 


Poland-China 
Mo., 


American Royal 
Show, Kansas City, 
Oct... 20-25, 1902. 


es the $1,000 in prizes given on the 
classes, as shown below, there 
many handsome _ special prizes, 
alone will be worth competing for. 


date 


will be Sept. Ist, 1902. 
r each section following the premiums 
rst, $20; second, $15; third, $12; 
fourth, $8; fifth, $5: 


1—Boar two years old or over. 
2—Boar 18 and under 24 mon hs. 
section 3—Boar 12 and under 18 months. 
4—Boar 6 and under 12 months. 
5—Boar under 6 months. 
6—Sow 2 years old or over. 
7—Sow 18 and under 24 months. 
S—Sow 12 and under 18 months. 
m Sow 6 and under 12 months. 
s-ction 1i—Sow under 6 months. 
mpionship: 
11—Champion 
ths, $25. 
12—Reserve champion boar over 


ths 


Section 


Section 


s tion 
Section 


Section 


Section boar over 12 


Se tion 13—Champien boar 
hs, $25. 

S-ction 14—Reserve champion boar un- 
2 months, 

n 15—Champion 
hs, $26. 

Section lt—Reserve champion sow over 


under 12 


, 


sow over 12 


onths 
s ion 17—Champion 
hs, $25. 

tion i8—Reserve champion sow un- 
12 months, 
Section 1%-Boar and three sows over 12 
nths; first $25; second, $20; third, $16; 

$10; fifth, $5. 

Section 20—-Boar and three sows under 
l. months; first, $25; second, $20; third, 
15; fourth, $10; fifth, $5. 

ice and get: 
tion 2l—Four pigs under 6 months, 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


March, April and May P. All bear * 
known Piasa Herd Re — size att “= 
fnish. J. P. VISSERING, Box 15, Melville, I'l. 


Sor ire Y 
opsh “a 


of either sex, of good ‘igree 
merit, are offered for edie be J. 
of Auxvasse, ari, who will 
and full particulars on request. 


READY TO SHIP high-bred Poland Chinas avd 0. 
1.0. Bi 
on 4as } oars and Gilts oh, Saris opring far- 


breed and i 
L. A. SPrks BRE 


sow under 12 














and individual 
BOLES, 





co. 
St. Jacob, il. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
Breeders of osenmaniaamie 
road eaer rae oe 


FOR SALE of Josoenahle puices P.O’s of, winter 
Eee 








pad ome anes. - 
ling boar M. B. 
= strain. B. ¥ hymouth en, tor 0 


$1.00. 
(. H. JONES, R. RB. 8, Pawnee, Ill. 


Gilt-edge |. 
POLARD-CHINAS. ree Par ine 
& SON, Oarm, White Co., * oY 






















BERK SHIRES. 
BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 
Shropshire and Co All orders given 


prompt attention. Come and see or. 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


LOVERDALE FARM HERD 
“GO gf nage*- 


Ot 








L stra: ‘Sor See =, 

oe ae DAWDY. Grecuvilie Tl 

SSS 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 

DUR —Choice lotot Pigs; early far- 

p UROG JERSEYS. ow: Special prises on male 


DUROG-JERSEY 


and... 


Chester White Hogs. 


Spring pigs and yearlings Sows and boars from 
“months up. Two fine 17 months old Duroc Jer- 
“ey males that are right stuff for best breeding. 
Pr ces reasonable. - 3B 


Rose Hill Her 


Of Duroe Jersey Hogs. Sows bred for fall pigs. 
Boars ready for service and spring pigs now ready 
°ebip. All from large sows of prolific families. 


S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 


CHESTER WHITES 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 
eR ig Sogn 
H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 





















Hog Dip. LS 
Used ” Outside and Inside of Hogs 
i ate ee 
Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 
ee 
MOORE C.& M. CO.e Sat.sese 





for computing ages of all en- | 


produce of same sow; first, $25; second, 
$20; third, $15; fourth, $10; fifth, $5. 
Section 22—Four swine gets of same 
boar; first, $25; second, $20; third, $15; 
fourth, $1@; fifth, $5, 

Class 2—Awards to breeders: 

The prizes in this class will follow the 
awards in Class 1. There will be a hand- 
some special on each of the sections in 
Class 1 to go to the exhibitor who bred 
the anima! in that certain class. 


SCOURS IN PIGS. 





More pigs die annually from scours 
than from any other ailment, remark 
Meissner Bros. of Reinbeck, Iowa, in dis- 
cussing this subject in a recent issue of 
“Swineherd.”’ 

Eternal vigilance from the time piggy 
is farrowed till he is six months old is 
the only safeguard. Don't overfeed the 
sow. Don’t feed sour swi'l or sour food. 
Make no sudden changes of feed. Feed 
the sow nothing for the first day after 
farrowing but a thin slop, and on tue 
second day a half ear of corn in the 
morning and an ear in the evening with 
swill a little thickened. Increase it grad- 
ually so that on the sixth day you will 
give four or five ears. "Also give the 
same kind of swill she has had before the 
farrowing. With good swill and good 
pasture you may safely dispense with 
oats. In the absence of grass oats may 
be fed with good resul‘s. The above are 
not iron-clad rules, but each sow must be 
fed by herself, and the condition of the 
sow taken into aceount. If she is fever- 
ish and has a small litter, she will have 
to be fed lighter than a sow showing no 
signs of fever and having a large litter. 
When little pigs get the scours, give a 
heaped teaspoonful of coppéras to the 


females after he is four months old. Keep 
‘iimealone, and feed him for the work he 
is to do. Do mot get him too fat, for fat 
does not get strong and healthy-pigs. AS 
the season for coupling draws near, 
watch your sow, and make a note of the 
last time—also the number of days—she 
was in heat, and you will be prepared 
to know when to expect her again. They 
are in heat @very twenty-one days. Une 
service is sufficient. Afterwards keep her 
by herself a few days. Sows go from 112 
to 117 days—the most.1l4 days. If she 
should go several days over sixteen 
weeks do not worry, but if she has her 
pigs several days before sixteen weeks 
the chances are they wil die by the time 
they should have been born. 

Place the sow by herself some six or 
eight days before she is due to farrow, in 
a clean pen, with a little straw. Provide 
}a@ guard about eight inches high on the 
{side next her nest for the pigs to go un- 
| der. Castrate all males when three weeks 
old. Four to six weeks is long enough 
for pigs to nurse. If the sow has a large 
litter which you wish to wean at once, 
separate them from the sow in the morn- 
ing and leave them away until the next 
day. After the pigs have been fed then 
turn them to the sew. After they have 
nursed turn them away again. Feed the 
sow only a litte for several days before 
she is to wean her pigs, so as to dry up 
her milk. 

Never cross a registered or pure bred 
sow with a mongrel or a male of another 
breed if you ever expect her to breed 
pure stock afterward, for you may be dis- 





appointed. And what is true in swine 
breeding is also true in stock breeding 
in general, If you wish to improve your 


stock always look for something better 
than what you have; always use register- 





a slop or soft condition, and withhold 
heavy grain feeding. Disinfect the quar- 
ters of the hogs by sprinkling liberally 


with a 5 per cent solution (by volume) 
of carbolic acid and use @ 2 per cent solu- 
tion of the same for washing the hogs. 
Hogs showing any symptoms should be 
at once separated from the others and 
put in cheaply constructed «quarters so 


that the latter may be burned when no 
jlonger required. The wel! hogs shoud 
|be removed to disinfected «quarters. 


“The Shepherd 


j Editor RURAL WORLD 1 wish you 
| would tell me through your paper what 
\is good for sheep with lumps under the 
throat. I have had three with this 
trouble and two or three sick now. They 
mope around four or five days and die. 








die 





| St. Clair Co., Ill. JAS. DUNN, 
{You should consult a veterinarian. The 
| Symptoms stated are too vague to enable 
an expert to form an opinion.—Ed.) 
RIDDING SHEEP OF TICKS. 


Ticks have by common consent been 
long considered injurious to sheep, in 
that they cause irritation and so retard 
fattening, wool production and thrift in 
general. It would now seem, however, 


that there is another trouble due to ticks, 
which may be prevented by dipping in 
due season and seeing to it that lambs 
are not alowed to pasture for long pe- 
riods of time upon grass which has been 
used by adult sheep. Investigations made 
in England to discover the cause of the 
disease of sheep known as “louping ill’ 
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Dr. Hess’ Stock Food conditions a hog 
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sow in her swi'l and feed a little lighter. 
After the first day, if it is not cured, give 
a second dose the following morning. I 
have never seen this fail where given 
when pigs began to scour, but let the 
scours run on from three days to a week 
and they will likely be beyond control. 
As the pigs get older provide a place 
where they can get all the shelled corn 
or ear corn they want, clean out all they 
leave every morning and give to older 
hogs. Give piggy fresh corn. Sprinaie 
the floor where little pigs eat with air- 
slacked lime occasionally. 

As the pigs get a little older and want 
swill, mix the swill of clean shorts, a 
little oil meal, with sweet milk and wat- 
er, add a teaspoonful of lime water for 
each pig, which should be increased to a 
tablespoonful as the pigs get older. Feed 
this when they get their corn. Be sure 
their troughs are kept clean. If they are 
accessible to the old sow they will not 
leave enough to sour. Continue lime 
water until the pigs are five or six 
months old. Feed nothing sour. If milk 
should be the least bit sour, or tainted 
even, throw it away if you have not fat- 
tened hogs to feed it to. The pig will 
easily get along without milk for one 
feed, while the dose of sour milk might 
set the pig back for a month or two. 

As to the lime water, it is easily made 
by putting a piece of unslacked lime in 
an earthen jar or wooden pail. Put in a 
chunk about the size of a quart cup in a 
two-gallon jar; fill with water. When 
lime is all slacked and water gets clear, 
dip off water and throw first away, re- 
fill, and when this is clear, dip off the 
scum, when lime water will be ready. 
Don't use any tin or iron vessel for lime 
water. You can keep filling and using 
out of this for a month before you need 
to add any lime. Don’t rile it or stir, only 
use the clear water. 


NEED OF A BULKY RATION. 


Prof. W. A. Henry, the author of 
“Feeds and Feeding,’ and a well known 
authority on feeding, in reference to feed- 
ing roughness either in roots, hay or 
fodder, writes as follows: 

When stock hogs are fed the limited 
amount they require in winter of con- 
centrated feeds there is only a dribble 
of nutriment passing through the intes- 
tines at any given time and the organs, 
being collapsed, cannot act normally and 
the animal has a sensation of dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest. 

By feeding the finer part of clover or 
alfalfa hay, or giving the animals sor- 
ghum forage, the cravings for roughage 
are generally satisfied and better results 
are secured, even though the amount of 
nutriment furnished is not large. We or- 
dinarily attempt to supply the demands 
of the animal in this line by adding a 
good deal of water with the feed they re- 
ceive to form a thin swill. It seems more 
rational to furnish bulk and some nutri- 
ment to shoats and stock hogs by the 
use of sorghum, alfalfa, clover hay, 
roots, etc., than to give an excessive sup- 
ply of water in order to distend the stom- 
ach and intestines. 


FEW HINTS ABOUT BREEDING. 


Never select a pig for breeding, of 
either sex, from hogs that are known to 
produce deformed, blemished or disquali- 
fied pigs, as with long noses, heavy, 
wrinkled faces, hollow or crooked backs 
or bad feet and legs, for like begetteth 
like. Select your pigs from matured ani- 
mals, and from families that have pro- 
for how 


having most teats, can a sow 


teats? Manage to keep your pigs grow- 


clover, with all the milk they can drink. 


Aafici 


y by feeding 





on the fat. 
175 to 200 pounds the greater the profit. 











duced large litters of even pigs; also pigs 
feed 12 or 14 pigs if she has only 8 or 10 


ing and thrifty. I find nothing better at 
this time of the year than a field of green 


But if that is not to be had make up the 
wheat middlings 
and ground oats. Pigs should be fed the 
first four or five months of their lives for 
growth and musc’e, and, if intended for 
pork, then begin feeding fat forming 
foods. First build their frame, then put 
The sooner a pig can dress 


“Never allow the male to run with the 


ed or pure bred sires and try to advance 
in all you do.—Farmers’ Advocate. 
HOG CHOLERA. 

We note in the daily papers, says ‘‘Wal- 
lace’s Farmer,” the first serious outbreak 
of hog cholera this summer near the con- 
necting point of Adair, Adams and Cass 
counties, Iowa. We have been looking 
for this for some weeks, for while hogs 
have been remarkably healthy during the 
past year, there is always hog cholera 
in stock somewhere, and liable to break 
out in midsummer and in the fall. Tons 
of paper and barrels of ink have been 
used in telling the farmer about hog 
cholera. All kinds of sure cures have been 
tried and have in the end proved to be no 
cures. 

Inoculation of the living hog has been 
tried and has general y resulted in fail- 
ure. The serum treatment has been tried 
and the success has not yet warranted 
its use by the farmer himself. The 
stamping out policy has been tried in 
England and Ireland for many years, and 
whilé it has decreased the disease to 
some extent, hog cholera remains. The 
inoculation in utero, that is before birth, 
or the inoculation of immune pregnant 
sows for the purpose of immunizing the 
pigs has been tried with fae ly good suc- 
cess, especially in Nebraska, under the 
auspices of the experiment station. This, 
however, is not practicable as yet for the 
farmers outside that state, and even 
there, as we understand it, practically 
only when one can start with an immune 
herd and give an amount of care and at- 
tention in the way of recording the breed- 
ing and inocu‘ation which the ordinary 
farmer will not do. What then remains? 

We have for two or three years settled 
on this line of advice: Keep your hogs as 
\far as possible separated from the hogs 
of your neighbors. During the cholera 
\ ciddinat keep the stranger out of your hog 
pastures and feed lots. He has no busi- 
ness there, and the two classes of men 
who have the least business are the ped- 
dler of dead hogs and your relations and 
your wife's, or your neighbors who have 
hog cholera in their herds and come over 
to see whether yours have it or not. An- 
other class of fellows to be kept out are 
the men who sell hog cholera sure cures. 
Let the dog loose when these men come 
around, and if you have any sort of faith 
in it, let them try it on some other herd 
of hogs first. 

If, notwithstanding all 
tions, cholera does come, your pigs begin 
to show the unmistakable signs and die, 
sell all the hogs that are fit to sell except 
brood sows, and kill all the little pigs, 
first being sure that it is not lice that is 
the matter with them instead of cho era, 
for lice will kill little pigs. Keep your 
brood sows, as few of them in a place as 
possible,. disinfect your yards thorough- 
ly, see that the hogs have pure water, 
and take your chances. 

Whenever hogs show signs of cholera 
take all the corn feed away from them, 
turn them out on to the pastures and ‘et 
them take their chances. They will doc- 
tor themselves in this way better than 
you can doctor them. The probability is 
that you will save from one-half to 75 
per cent. They will be ever afterwards 
immune, and you can then try for your- 
selves, if you keep a record of their 
breeding, the merits of the system of in- 
oculating in utero. 





SWINE DISEASES. 


The veterinarian of the Wisconsin sta- 
tion, Dr. Hopkins, says that swine plague 
and hog cholera are caused by different 
bacteria, but the same management and 
treatment is commended for both. He 
says: 

“The hog should not be watered at 
running streams as the germs are readily 
carried by these. Persons coming from 
infected districts should not be allowed 
to go near your hogs, and you should not 
go among your neighbors’ hogs if they 
are sick. When other hogs are. brought to 
your farm, assume that they are infected 
and keep them away from yours for at 
least six weeks. Observe as much cleanli- 
ness as possible in regard to food and 
surroundings. Feed a mixture of foods in 





these precau- 


where the vegetation is rank and all 
sorts of germs and parasites are thought 
best able to proliferate. 

From what has been said above re- 
garding the grass tick it may be taken 
as possible at least that even with us 
this parasite is the cause of some form 
of disease which we have not recognized 
as louping ill and which has been attrib- 
uted to some other cause. It at least 
shows us the necessity of ridding sheep 
of ticks so far as possible by dipping fre- 
quently in a solution of chloro-naptho- 
‘eum, which is economical and effective 
for this important work. Adult sheep 
seem to be immune to Jouping ill, and it 
is supposed that where a lamb has been 
bitten and survived, it is thereby render- 
ed non-susceptible to the disease referred 
to. We know that lambs are most injuri- 
ously affected by ticks with us, and that 
this period of misery follows shearing of 
the ewes and other adult sheep. 

It is common on well-managed farms 
to dip the lambs after the ewes have 
been shorn and dipped, and the wisdom 
of this course is emphasized by the new 
discovery that grass ticks affect sheep in 
Similar way to the action of the Texas 
tick upon cattle. It may not be known 
to some of our readers that cattle are 
now prepared in the north for shipment 
to southern states where Texas fever is 
usual'y contracted by immigrant cattle. 
The immunizing is accomplished by in- 
oculation with serum from cattle that 
have recovered from the disease, and 
when this is dene, we understand that 
they are often exposed to the attacks 
of cattle ticks which further inoculate 
them. This is one way of rendering the 
cattle able to go into Texas and other 
southern states with impunity, but dip- 
ping is also resorted to and proves fairly 
effective not only for this disease, but 
Spanish itch also. When it is understood 
by the beginner that lambs thrive best 
when relieved of ticks, and they also take 
into consideration what has been said 
above, we believe that every young read- 
er of this article, as well as older flock- 
masters who have not given the subject 
attention, will make it a practice to dip 
their lambs as well as their adult sheep 
at least twice in the season. It costs but 
little to do this and the added comfort 
and zood health of the animals will far 
more than pay for the time and money 
expended in the work —Wool and Cotton 
| Reporter. 

If it is worth while keeping a few sheep 
it is worth while to keep good ones. 








Too much inferiority is the complaint 
coming from the big sheep markets. 


If the digestion in sheep is once im- 
paired, it will with difficulty recover. 


When on dry food especially a change 
of food will be relished by the sheep. 


Sheep to fatten well should be fed reg- 
ularly twice a day, morning and evening. 


The age at which a ram ceases to be 
useful depends largely upon his inherent 
vigor and the amount of service he has 
to do. 
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This 
key to 
be sent free to any hog raiser on request. 


Dr. Jos. Haas’ Hog Remedy 


For 26 years unequaled as a conditioner 
and a sure preventative and cure for swine 
ai ded 





It is a y ou 
especially for swine. Beware of “Stock 
Foods” claiming to be ‘‘cure-alls." 

Prices: 25lbs., $12.50 ; 12% Ibs., $6.50, pre- 
paid, Packages: $2.50; $1.25 and 50 cents, 
None genuine without my signature on 


can label or package. Cir ree. 
JOS. HAAS, V. S., lodianapolis, indiana, 





STOCK NOTES. 





Geo. W. MelIntosh, Monett, Mo., has 
some very fine Berkshire hogs, which he 
will dispose of worth the money. He 
shipped a pair of good ones to Mr. Can- 
ady a few days since. He also sold a 
consignment to Barry Threlkeld, State 
Line, Ky., who, in acknowledging their 
receipt, expresses his satisfaction with 
the pigs, and congratulates himself on 
his purchase. 
Geo. Wauke- 


Messrs, Harding & Son, 


sha, Wis., place an advertisement in this | 


issue of the RURAL WORLD of their | 
champion flocks of Cotswold and Ram- 
bouillet sheep. They are the principal 
breeders of these sheep in this country 


and have won more prizes at our leading 
fairs of late years than all other breed- 


ers combined. They have very large 
flocks to select from, and will sell any 
one wanting rams or ewes of these 


useful breeds worth the money. They are 
men who will stand by their word, and 
any one wanting anything in their line 
should address them as above. 


THE SELECTION OF EWES. 





Few things in sheep husbandry are of 
more vital importance than the proper 
selection of ewes. Indeed this is the 
pivet on which turns almost every time 
success or failure. Such being the case, 
one cannot exercise too much caution to 
proceed correctly in laying the founda- 
tion of a paying flock of sheep, says “Up- 
to-Date Farming."”” Why? Because in 
this way it is nothing very unusual, oth- 
er conditions being equal, for the breeder 
to realize fully fifty per cent of his an- 
nual profits on the increase of the flock. 
Many of the characteristics of a good 
ram ought to be sought in the ewe. And 
here it is that the chief point of differ- 
ence is determined and accentuated by 
the sexual functions. There should be 
seen in the ram a massive and powerful 
front, thick fore quarters and a cluster 
of voluminous folds about the neck; 
while as to the ewe, she should be, if 
anything, heavier in the hindquarters. 
Circumstances may alter features, of 
course, but it is hardly ever advisable to 
select what many breeders dominate a 
“pony sheep.”” Why? Because it is sel- 
dom that the highest beauty of form is 
found united to superior breeding quali- 
ties; indeed, this would ho'd true only by 
assuming that long and practical training 
had taught a man to regard as most 
comely that figure found to be _ best 
adapted to sustain successfully the ardu- 
ous duties of maternity. 

As regards size and beauty, therefore, 
it is generally safest to select moderately 
large, strong and rangy ewes—ewes of the 
wedge pattern, having a nearly even 
taper from the hips forward to the shoul- 
ders. A ram in full fleece, remember, 
should have an almost perpendicu'’ar drop 
from the rump to the ground, and should 
be thick through the heart, with a girth 
front of the hind legs. Not so in the ewe, 
however. In her should be found a slight 
departure from the perpendicular drop, 
due to the less fullness in the ham, and 
the rear girth ought to be a little greater 
than the front one. In the best sucklers, 
and especially when advanced in years, a 
deep, pendulous fold may be found a'ong 
the median line of the abdomen, termin- 
ating in the udder; and this is something 
that is a sure indication of excellent ma- 
ternal organs. 





A BENEFIT TO FARMERS. 

The benefits that will undoubtedly re- 
sult to farmers from the recent incorpor- 
ation of the International Harvester 
Company which took over the business of 
the five leading harvester manufacturers 
have probably not been considered by a 
large portion of the farming community. 

The economical necessity of a consolli- 
dation of the interests of manufacturers 
and those of their farmer customers must 
be apparent to any one who understands 


the present situation. 
The increased and increasing cost of 
material, manufacturing and selling—the 


latter in consequence of extreme and bit- 
ter competition between manufacturers 
and their several selling agents—has 
made the business unprofitable. 

The two alternatives left for the manu- 
facturers were either the increasing of 
the prices of machines or the reduction 
of the cost of manufacture and sales. 
The latter could only be accomplished by 
concentrating the business in one com- 
pany. 

As can readily be seen, the forming of 
the new company was not a stock job- 
bing operation, but a centering of mutual 
interests. There is no watered stock; tne 
capitalization is conservative and repre- 
sented by actual and tangible assets. 
There is no stock offered to the public, 
it having all been subscribed and paid 
for by the manufacturers and their asso- 
ciates. 

The management of the International 
Harvester Company is in the hands of 
well known experienced men. 

The officers are: President, 


1 Cyrus H. 
McCormick; 








Chairman Executive Com- 


mittee, Charles Deering; Chairman Fi- 


ANCORA COATS FOR SALE. 


I have on hand one thousand head 
five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas 


to correspond with me before purchas 


of recorded and high-class does and 
, ten miles west of Kansas City. If 


you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do well 


ing elsewhere. 


Address: W. T. McIN TIRE, 
221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE - --.«. - 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








POLAND 


Best breeding and individuality. 
rected 27 


30 mi. E. K. C. 
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Early sprin 
156 and Sunshine Chief 271565 for sale at reasonabie prices. Addres: 


E. EB. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


CHINAS 


Pigs, both sexes by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 
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times. Address 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


| 
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Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 








ages pigs of either sex; pai 
of th 


&P.Ry. Corres 
of pig wanted. 
Missouri line.) 





e breed Satisfaction guaranteed Oan ship over C. B. 


PLYMOUTH FARM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—Pedigreed 


best blood lines 
K. O. or C. B. I. 


rs and trios not akin, representin 


ndence and inspect'on invited. When writing describe build 
(Farm located one mile from Farmingtos and two miles from 


Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 








| 
nance Committee, George W. Perkins; 


Vice-Presidents, Harold F. McCormick, 
James Deering, Wm. H. Jones and John 
J. Glessner; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Richard F. Howe. The members of the | 
Board of Directors are as follows: Cyrus 
Bently, William Deering, Charles WVeer- 
ing, James Deering, Eldridge M. Fow-er, 
E. H. Gary, John J. Glessner, Richard F. 
Howe, Abram M. Hyatt, William H. | 
Jones, Cyrus H. McCormick, Harold F. 
McCormick, George W. Perkins, Norman 
B. Ream, Leslie N. Ward, Paul D. ei 





vath, 


The International Harvester Company 
owns five of the largest harvester plants 
in existence—The Champion, Deering, Mc- | 
Cormick, Milwaukee and Plano— plants | 
that have been producing nearly or quite | 





9) per cent of the harvesting machines | 
of the world. 

It also owns timber and coal lands, 
blast furnaces and a steel plant; it has a 


new factory in 
tion in Canada. 


the process of construc- 


It is believed that the cost of produc- 
ing grain, grass and corn harvesting ma- 
chines will be so reduced that the pres- 
ent low prices can be continued, and that 
consequently the results cannot be other- 
wise than beneficial to the farmer. To 
maintain the present prices of these ma- 
vhines means to continue and increase 
the development of the agriculture of the 
world, for no one cause has contributed 
or can contribute more to this deve'op- 
ment than the cheapness of machines for 
harvesting grains. 


SUCCESS WITH SHEEP. 





A flock of sheep cannot be handled or 
fattened successful'y any length of time 
without a close observance of their habits 
and their peculiarities. There are a great 
many little things which require the at- 
tention of a successful shepherd that 
may seem trivial, yet they have much to 
do with the comfort, thrift and profit of 
|the flock. The saying that “thé eye of 
| the master fattens,”’ is nowhere more ap- 
plicable than in the sheep fold. The com- 
| petent shepherd acquires a trained eye 
Ithat detects at a glance any evidence of 
thrift and well-doing, or the reverse. At- 
ltehtion to these little details, accom- 
{panied by regular and quiet habits, lib- 
seem to demonstrate that it is caused by 
inoculation of the blood through the pro- 
boscis of the “grass ticks’’ (Ixodes 
jricinus), which passes all of its life his- 
tory upon the sheep. This tick is found 
in low-lying lands, where it is able to ex- 
ist for some time after reaching adult 
|size and dropping from its host. On high 
jary land, where the herbage is short, it 

live ‘ong, being unable to w'th- 





cannot 
stand heat and drouth. We have always 
| recognized the fact that sheep are most 
apt to contract disease upon low lands 
eral feeding, right selections, with sta- 
bility of purpose, constitute the keynote 
to successful sheep husbandry. Nothing 
contributes more to good results than 
contentment and quiet surroundings. The 
shepherd who disturbs the quiet and com- 
fort of his flock every time he goes about 
it, should quit the sheep business imme- 
diately. Hence, the method by which 
sheep husbandry can be made profitable 
must be learned, just as every other busi- 
ness should be, before the person engag- 
ing in it can expect to find it profitable. 





The breeding or mating season seems to 
be one that is filled with important and 
anxious results. The influence of a sin- 
gle ram goes down through the flock for 
generations. He may leave his mark of 
excellence or give us work in weeding out 
year by year his faulty descendants. And 
as the ram is general'y conceded to be 
half the flock, we cannot too highly em- 
phasize the possibilities for improvement 





G. H. MILLER, 
Breeder of Registered Angora Goats, 
BLUPPTON, MO. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS ! Rams; 15 Ram Lambs 


ata bargain iftakensoon. Addre 
A. A. ALEXANDBR, 





15 2-year and year 


aR 
vsTonta, Mo. 





Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


For sale at all times. Prices right. Call on or 
ress 


C. A. McOUE, Auxvasse, Mo 





FOR SALE Bucks, inured right, aud 20 ewes 


registered, at $10 00 each. 
H. T. McILROY, 
STARK, MISSOURI, PIKE COUNTY 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Best sheep on earth to cross on other breeds. 
Sheep of all ages for sale at « bargain. Oldest 
flock in the state. Write for prices. JAMES W. 
TURNER, Sheibyville, Mo., Box 144. 


Cotswold and Rambouillet. 


Champion Flocks 

of America.... 

GEO. HARDING & SON, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Rams and ewes of choicest breeding aad merit 
for sale at most reasonable prices. 


Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canade bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, 
Po trouble to answer. 

H. D. Burruss, BR. F. D., 2, Carrollton, IU. 


A Good Route 
to Try 




















It traverses a territory rich in 
undeveloped resources; a territory 
containing unlimited possibilities for 
agriculture, horticulture, stock rais- 
ing, mining and manufacturing. And 
last, but not least it is 


The Scenic Route 
for Tourists. 


The Frisco System now offers the 
traveling public excellent service and 
fast time— 


Between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and poini= in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and the Southwest. 

Be.ween Kansas City and pcints 
in Tenressee, Alabama, Mississipo1, 
Georgia, Flovida and the Southeest. 

Between Birmingham and Mem- 
phis and points in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas 
and the West and Southwest. 


Full information as to route and 
rates cheerfully furnished upon appli- 
cation to any representative of the 
Company, or to 
Passenger Traffic Department, 


Commercial Building, 
Saint Louis. 

















of a poor ram. Of course, a perfect ram 
cannot cover the defects of a poor moth- 
er. Constitution, appetite and milk are 
necessary in the ewe for bringing up a 





‘or degeneracy involved in the selection 








good lamb.—Southern Fruit Grower. 
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WHEAT—No. 2 red, 66%4@60%c; No. 8 
red, @6442c; No. 4 61%Gb2%4e; rejected, 
614% @6@2c;.no grade, 58@6lc. Skd. lots in 
elevat No. 2 red, 64%c; No. 3 red, 61%c; 
No. 4, 58%c. Hard winter higher for de- 
sirable grades for milling choice Ne- 
praska selling at 68c fo o. 2 and @0c for 
No and fancy Turkey worth 2c more, 
but off grades 1@2c less. 

CORN—No. 2, 56c; No. 3, 55e; No. 4, 52c, 
and No. 3 white, 0c; No. 2 yellow, 56%c; 
No vellow, 5544c, and No. 2 white, 6lc. 

OATS—No. 2, 29c; No. 3, 27@28c; No. 4, 
25% 264c; no grade, 2c; No. 3 white, 35@ 
BAY No. 4 white, 33@3ic; No. 2 white, 

R 2, We; No. 3, 45@48e 

B At 65c 

FLAXSEED—$1.%. 

BRAN—Soft winter bran, East St. Louis 
basis, at 65c in large and 67c in small 
sks., and reported Kansas bran in 100s 
sold at 66c. At mill bran sells at @67c 
and ships at #@%c. 

CORNMEAL—City meal f. o. b. $2.0; 
pearl, grits and hominy, $3.20. 

HAY—Timothy: New, $12; No .1, $1l@ 
11.8: No, 2, $9@10.50; No. 3, $11@11.50 
WOOL—Missouri and _ Iilinois—Choice 
combing and cloth, medium, 18@18%c; 
braid, 16%@lic; burry and clear, mixed, 15 
@lic; hard burry, 10@11c; burry, M@14%c; 
light fine, 16@17c; heavy fine, 12@13c 
COTTON—Ordinary, 74c; good ordi- 
nary, 7%c; low middling, 8 5-1 mid- 
dling, 8 9-16c; good middling, 8 13-léc; 
middling fair, 9 5-16c 
BUTTER—Dull. Creamery—Extra, 4c; 
firsts, 17@18c; seconds, 15@léc. Dairy—Ex- 
tra, 16@l7c; firsts, 14@lic; grease 4c. 
Ladle-packed—Extra, lc; firsts, l4i@lic, 
Country—Choice, 12c; poor to fair, 9@lle. 
CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, llc; singles, 
lic; dairies, 11%c; Y. A., 11%4c; long horn, 
Il%4c; Limburger, 11@11'gc. Swiss—Choice, 
16fil7c; No. 2, 12%@13c; brick, 114%@12c. 


COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 84@9éc. 
COUNTRY BACON—Sides at 6c. 








LIVE POULTRY—Hens, 10'$c; roosters, 
5 spring chickens, per Ib., average re- 
ceipts. 12c. Spring ducks, 9@10c. Spring 
geese, 9c. Turkeys, 12%c for old; spring, 
12% Ducks, Tie. Live pigeons and 
squabs $1 per dozen. Geese 4c. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark, 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@llc; fancy white clover, 13c; 
Sor rn in bbis. at 4%@4%c; in cans, 5@ 
Bisc; California cans, 6@6%%¢c. 





[SWAX—Quiet at 2%6c per Ib 





BROOM CORN.—Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair, 6@75c; common, 50@60c; 
choice at 80@85c. 


SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new 220@25c per gal. 
MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
gar, Sc per lb.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at @@%c per gallon. 

GRASS SEEDS—Millet, 75@9c; timo- 
thy, 33.20@3.70; clover, $7.50@9; new red- 
top. 4@7.50. 

POTATOES-—Near-by Ohio from farm- 
ers’ wagons, 33@38c for bottom stock to 
#G4iic for bluff stock. 
ONIONS—Weathersfield, 





38@Ne and 


globe 40@48e; for choice small, 2%@85c. 
SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown 85c 
@$i per bu. box for Bermuda, and $1@1.25 


per for Nansemond 

GRAPES—#@4x 
black and 30@35c for white; 
@lic per climax basket. 

WATERMELONS—Missouri $25@80) per 
ear; Indiana $100@125 per car for choice, 
and $6@12 per 100 in a jobbing way. 

CANTALOU PES—Home-grown 2%@#0c a 
bu. box. Rocky Ford, refrigerator car, at 
$1.2541.0 pony crate and $1.50@1.75 stand- 
ard crate. 

PEACHES—Michigan, $1@1.15 per 
basket; Missouri express receipts, 4s 
; Arkansas, 4s, at 75@80c. 

APPLES—Good to choice, $2@2.25, and 
fancy up to $2.50 a bbl.; poor to fair, 75c 
to $1.25. On Levee 60c per bbl. 

PLU MS—Home-grown and near-by 
Newman at 50c per %4-bu. basket; Dam- 
sons at 70@80c per %-bu.; Michigan plums 
ind gages, 60@75c per 4-hamper. 

PEARS—Common, near-by, 2%@30c per 


basket for 
Concords, 16 


per %%-bu. 


bu. 


, 0@ 


%-bu. basket; Bartletts, Howell, Le 
Conte, Seckel and Flemish beauty, 4c; 
Southern Illinois, bu. baskets, %85@$1; 
Howell, 9c@$1; Duchess, 75@80c; Bart- 


letts, $1.25@1.35. 

CRAB APPLES—30@40c per %-bu. bas- 
ket 

HORSES—Quiet. No fresh receipts out- 
side of a few head which arrived by boat 
and some few consigned to speculators, 
and no impetus was given activity in any 
way. The trade was quiet and absolutely 
nominal, there being no _ transactions 
whatever. The closing is not attended by 
as strong a tone as marked the termina- 
tion of last week. Good to choice big 
horses sold steady during the week, but 
the medium and plain kinds were weak- 
er, although not radically so. One fea- 
ture in favor of the market is the fact 
that the clearance at the close is thor- 
ough, and therefore the trade of the com- 
ing wcek wiil not be made to suffer in 
any way for the weakness during this. 
It is expected that the market of the 
coming week will manifest unusual di- 
mensions from the fact that it is the first 
of September, which usually marks the 
inauguiation of the fall Southern trade. 
Special efforts are being made to have a 
large supply on the market. 

MULES—The week closed slower than 
it has in a month or more. Sellers were 
not willing to agree to concessions which 
were be'ng asked to effect a consumma- 
tion o/ sales, and buyers were indiffer- 
ent about purchasing. The market this 
week developed an unexpected weakness, 


owing tc the poor demand which pre- 
vailed generally. Dealers were disap- 
pointed in not selling many consign- 


ments, and as a consequence decided to 
buy fewer. The choicest qualities of big 
mules were not affected in any way, but 
on the other hand held good, firm 
tone, one reason their great 
scarcity. 

(Additional Markets on Fourth Page.) 
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being 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Climate and Crop Bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Missouri section, for 
the week ending Sept. 1, 1902: 

The week just closed averaged slightly 
cooler than usual in all sections of the 
state, except the southwest, with less 
than the normal amount of sunshine. 
Heavy rains fell in nearly all sections on 
the 25th, 26th or 27th, and the drouth in 
the extreme southeastern counties has 
been thoroughly broken. Over a majority 





Bas been used for over sixty 
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ing Syrup” and 
eants a bottle. 


of the northern, many of the central and 
southwestern and nearly all of the south- 
eastern counties the rainfall for the 
week exceeded two inches, many locali- 
ties receiving from three to over four 
inches, while over the remainder of the 
state the fall generally exceeded one 
inch. 

Ir. many of the northern, central and 
western counties threshing has been fur- 
ther delayed by the heavy rains and 
there is much complaint of wheat and 
oats sprouting and rotting in the stacks. 


shredder and two at baler, and wire, at 
110 cents a bale and board; the farmer to 
lfurnish all the balance of help. That 
lwould be about 20 cents per shock of 2% 
hills for husking, shredding and baling: 
In this way there fs practically no waste 
lof either fodder or corn, as what is 
| shelied is saved, as well as all the fodder, 
and the work can be done when the 
| weather is dry and favorable. I estimate 
lthat with ordinary fall weather, the corn 
lt cut the last fen days of August and 
| put into shocks of 160 hills will be ready 





Plowing for wheat has also been retard- |to shred by Oct. 1. Fodder cut, cured and 
ei in many counties, the ground being | saved in this way is the equivalent of as 
too wet, but generally in those districts |many pounds of average hay for either 
where it has previously been too dry the |horse or cow, and is far better for the 


soll is now in good condition. As 4a re- 
sult of the continued wet weather much 
of the wheat land is covered with a rank 
growth of weeds. Very little wheat has 
yet been sown. The week has been un- 
faverable for the cutting and curing of 
millet and prairie hay, and some hay has 
been lost. In a number of the northern 
and western counties, and also in Dunk- 
lin county, the heavy rains have caused 
streams to overflow, doing some damage 
to crops on bottom lands. In portions of 
the southern sections the rains have been 





land in some of the southern counties is 
lnearly completed, but much of the corn 
that is practically matured remains too 
green to be put in shock. In a few of 
the southern counties late corn has been 
damaged by chinch bugs. Cotton in the 


ally doing well, and picking has begun. 
In portions of Dunklin county, however, 
there is complaint of rust and shedding. 
Tobacco is doing well. Late forage crops 
are making excellent growth, and an 
abundance of fall pasturage is practical- 
ly assured in most sections. In some of 
the southeastern counties young clover 
was badly killed out by the recent 
drouth. Late potatoes are generally do- 
ing nicely, but early potatoes continue 
to rot badly in some localities. Special 
reports regarding apples indicate that 
while the crop is far below the average 
in quantity, except in a few localities, 





the fruit will be of excellent quality. 
There is still considerable complaint of 
dropping, and much damage by bitter rot 
is reported in a number of the southeast- 
ern counties. A. E. HACKETY, 
Section Director. 


Columbia, Mo., Sept. 2, 1902. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR. 

All doubts as to the holding of the great 
fair, which has done so much in the past 
to advertise St, ‘Louis, are set at rest by 
the announcement that the forty-second 
anniversary of that event will be cele- 
brated by a fair, extending from the 6tn 
to the lith of October next, when pre- 
miums and prizes amounting to $30,000 
will be offered for live stock, fruit, grain 


other details which have contributed to 
the popularity of the gathering. As the 
exposition, which for many years was a 
competitor, to some extent, for public 
patronage, is no longer in the field, the 
fair will have an even larger attendance 





than of yore, and should be correspond- 
ingly attractive. Many of our citizens 
whose exhibits lent eclat to the exposi- 
tion will doubtless make a 
fair. The premium list will be issued in 
a few days, and we may then enumerate 
the attractions offered.—C. A. 
president and J. Hachmeister 
of the Fair Grounds 


secretary 
Association, 


CORN HARVESTING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have seen 
no machine that will cut corn succéss- 
fully on our strong bottom lands, but 
they do good work on our thinner up- 
lands. The manufacturers are at work 
on a cutter and shocker that, I believe, 
will prove a success when perfected. 

My earliest corn is now nearly ready to 
cut. It is a yellow dent, running sixteen 





to eighteen rows to the ear, many of the 
ears being twelve inches long. It is an 
old variety here, known as the Golden 
Beauty, locally, and will yield this year 
from fifty to seventy-five bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre; is well bladed. 
I intend putting the ground in wheat and 
will put this in shocks 8x20 hills; the rows 
will be twenty hills or rows apart. I will 
cut 10x8 and leave stand a couple of days 
and then add the other ten rows. 

Take a twenty-foot half-inch rope, with 
a ring in one end, and tighten the shocks 
by passing ‘the rope around about a foot 
to eighteen inches from the top. While 
the rope is taut, tie the shock with bind- 
er twine in a knot that will not slip, and 
remove the rope. If well done such 
shocks will stand six months with very 
little injury. 

Fodder must be dry to shred, the drier 
the beter, as it iseasieronthe machinery. 
If put into stack on the outside it must 
be coveted, as it sheds water very poorly, 
though a stack forty feet long and twen- 
ty wide may easily be made with the 
blower. I have filled a loft 40x40, ten 
feet from the ground to the comb of the 
roof, at least twenty-five feet high, with 
two little boys in the mow to direct the 
draft and tramp it down. 

Last year I baled all I shredded, and I 
ran the shredder about two months, I 
could not use the blower, as it made it 
too dirty for the men at the baler, so I 
took off the blower and put on a carrier 
and carried the fodder direct from the 
shredder to the baler. I used a horse- 
power baler. An average shock of 16x16 
will make twobalesof from eighty-five to 
ninety-five pounds to the bale. It re- 
quired two men to run the baler, with a 
boy to drive the team. This is the ideal 
method of caring for the fodder, as you 
can set in the middle of the corn field, 
and three to four teams will easily de- 
liver the corn in the fodder to the shred- 
der. The low wagon is best to haul on, 
but any frame should be floored over so 
as to make it safe for the man who un- 
loads. After it is baled it can be as 
easily handled and stored as hay. It must 
be dry when baled. It will get hot in 
twenty-four hours after baling in zero 
weather if it is wet. I used the Me- 
Cormick. This will take two wagons and 
one team and driver to crib the corn, and 
twelve or fifteen sacks a day to hold the 
shelled corn which is winnowed and de- 
livered separately. Last year I shredded 
and baled for half the fodder. I used one 
team and man to haul wood, water and 
to haul away my share of the fodder. I 
furnished engineer, feeder and a man to 
look after machinery, loader, sacker, etc. 
I sold the fodder at # cents a bale 
from the machine. I would regard it 
profitable to furnish shredder, power and 
baler with the three men stated, to run 








icf much benefit to the late corn, but in 
many of the northern and western coun- 
ties they have been rather detrimental, 
preventing the early corn from ripening 
and drying out as it should, The crop 
has not been injured as yet, except in a 
f2w localities where it has been blown | 
down, bul dry, sunny weather is now 
needed to mature it in good condition. 
/Cutting is in progress in many counties, | 


extreme southeastern counties is gener- | 


and vegetables, and, presumably, for the | 


show at the | 


Tilles is | 


horse. I have a mare I cannot feed hay 
Ito, but I can feed her fodder with im- 
punity. . J. L. ERWIN, 
| Steedman, Mo. 
OF MANAGEMENT. % 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps it 
lis the reading of your paper which I just 
brought into the house after a Tam 
O'Shanter ride through the rain from 
town, or perhaps the much-needed rain 
itself, that inspires me to write this let- 
|ter. Every issue of your paper seems to 
ibe better, and when it comes it reminds 
me of a very modest fishing trip of mine, 
jwhen every fish I caught was bigger than 
the former, until I was forced to give up 
|through lack of strength to land them! 
It is hardly well for a young farmer 
to give advice on matters of agriculture 
ito those old enough to be his father, yet 
lon every side of me I see gross errors of 
| management by men who have followed 
the plow from boyhood, the kind of men 
who say farming doesn’t pay, and yet 
stick to it. If you live decently, clothe 
and educate a family, isn’t that pay? So 
|much is good, all the more so as the 
means for existence become harder to ob- 





VALUE 


tain each year, but a great deal more 
than this can be done if better manage- 
ment, greater care and brains are 


|brought to bear. 

| My experience the past year on a forty- 
lacre farm where the stock and every rod 
of land was under my eye daily, convinces 
me that a man can live as well and save 
as much on a farm of this size as he 
could on one of 400 acres This may seem 
to many a very bold statement, but I do 
|not think so, since my basis for such a 
declaration is management The triumphs 
lof Napoleon were the results of concen- 
tration of forces, and this rule applies 
strongly to the farmer. Instead of draw- 
ing his work around him and doing it well 
with little help, too many attempt to put 
vast areas under cultivation, employing 
extra teams, machinery and hands, all of 
which are expensive, and a lack of thor- 
oughness follows. A drouth or too much 

moisture under such a plan entails a 
fearful loss. 

Neglect in the natural requirements of 
stock and want of cleanliness is another 
error met with on all sides, I have been 
|very successful with hogs and cattle be- 
|cause I have followed the rules of nature 
jin caring for them. Do not keep scrub 
|stock: do not give a hog anything simply 
because it eats it; do not give it a bare 
}lot; turn them into a grassy orchard, feed 
milk, grain, ashes and slops of pure wat- 
er and table scraps. Watch them con- 
stantly. Don't leave the farm without 
knowing where your stock is. 
| Too little attention paid to the garden 
and the looks of the yard is another, and 
unpardonable error. A well-kept yard de- 
lights the passerby and cheers your re- 
turn. A well-kept garden is health, a 
money-saver and a joy for the season. 
Too many have a garden only in the 
spring. 

Now, before I close this I would say a 
word about the farmer's table. With all 
thegoodthings the soil produces, as fresh 
and delicious as an epicure could desire, 
I have been astonished to find the utter 
jlack of variety and attractive food on the 
}average farmer's table. Pork and gravy, 
| biscuits and syrup, cabbage and bad cof- 
|fee. There is no excuse for this when 
|the Lord gives so bountifully. 

With what little I have here attempted 
|I do firmly believe that every farmer who 
| reads this, who will consider long and 
jearnestly, and make a firm resolve to 
change his former ways and begin some- 
| what on the plan I have suggested, he 
will make more out of his farm and be a 





}happier man. H. L. TERRY. 
Southwest Missouri. 
A MISSOURIAN AMONG THE 
YANKEES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The scene is 
changed. The banner wheat and corn 
|crops of old Missouri are a memory. The 


| rugged, ill-kept trails whieh Missourians 
}eall roads only linger in my mind as a 
| hideous nightmare. The rich fertile 
fields of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio bear- 
jing on their bosoms a_ record-breaking 
crop of corn, now appear to me impossi- 
ble, were it not for the connecting link 
|of Central New York state, with its well- 
graded cattle and thrifty pastures to re- 
mind me that I am less than one week 
;out of Missouri, and like a true Mis- 
}sourilan must see things for myself. I 
j|have been driving over the rock-ribbed 
hills of Connecticut for three days, and 
have seen how these farmers live and 
make money on lands that the mosf ag- 
gressive farmer in Missouri would hardly 
dare tackle for a crop. Yet these Con- 
necticut farmers exist and have money 
jin the savings banks. They have all 
kinds of fences and all shapes of fields 
and patches, for the rock is so plentiful 
and soil so scarce that the farmer is 
glad to cultivate any little patch where 
he has sufficient soil above the rock to 
cover his ploughshare. The Connecticut 
river valley has some good farming land, 
but its total area would not make one 
Missouri county, and it has been culti- 
vated so long that every crop has to be 
bought by the scientific application of 
fertilizers. The length of time the land 
has been cultivated was forcibly drawn 
to my attention this morning as I drove 
jinto Saybrook village, at the mouth of 
the Connecticut river. I saw two old 
millstones lying on the side of the road 
with a signboard over them which read 
as follows: “These old English stones 
are the last relic of Lion Gardner's wind 
jmill, which he built on this spot about 
1636-7, and which stood for 175 years.” 
Think of it! These hardy, enterprising 
Puritans have wrested a living out of 
these barren hills and narrow valleys for 
over two and one-half centuries, and to- 
day the state has a public road system 
that compares favorably with the high- 
ways of any country in Europe and are 
jactually superior to the best-made boule- 
jvards in the city of St. Louis. The best 
|class of these roads are built of Telford 
jand macadam, the latter being screened 
and the macadam blended with the 
|screenings and rolled in with heavy road 
|steam roller. The macadam is made 
|from a hard, tough porphyry rock, which 
| will wear five times as long as the Mis- 


souri limestone, There is a plentiful sup- 
ply of nice sharp gravel all over the 
state, of which many of the roads are 
constructed, but ail roads are well made 
and well kept. I understand the state 
assisted in the building of the roads, 
and the counties control their manage- 
ment. Taxes are very light. 

The farm houses are surprisingly neat 
and well kept. Their flags all hang out 
for the city summer boarder. They ap- 
pear to give more attention to the breed- 
ing of their horses than they do of their 
cattle. But mo by-product is lost, and 
everything that wi!| make litter for their 
cattle is eagerly saved to add to the 
stock of their farm yard fertilizer. Thou- 
sands of tons of hay are cut from the 
salt-water marshes along the shores of 
Long Island Sound for litter, and straw 
is worth from five to ten dollars per ton. 

There are a large number of thrifty 
villages from 500 to 1,500 each, which are 
remarkable for their well-kept streets 
and neat, nicely painted houses, and trim 


lawns. With the exception of the larger 
cities, Connecticut has no saloons, and 
her farmers are too busy looking after 


their business to try to run the state leg- 
islature for their own benefit, as they 
mostly try to do in the West. I like the 
style of the Connecticut farmer from a 
financial and economical point of view. 
He puts his money into the savings bank 
instead of the saloon. He saves up and 
uses all he grows and grows all he can. 
They are generally all prosperous and in- 
dustrious. 

Western farmers would profit by spend- 
ing a few days among the Connecticut 
farmers. They wil! find them to be a sin- 
gularly well-educated class of people. 
This has been a cold, wet season here, 
as in the West, and corn stands a chance 
to be injured by frost next month, al- 
though they only attempt to grow the 
short strawed early varieties. Their pas- 
tures look well all over the state. 

THOMAS LAWSON. 
Say Brook, Conn., Aug. 2. 


CROP NOTES FROM KANSAS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: After three 
months of wet weather, August was dry 
and hot until the 18th, since which heavy 
rains have fallen every day or night; It 
is now too wet to plow. The hot weather 
hurt the corn badly, especially where a 
heavy hailstorm fell on July 21, which 
stripped the leaves off and bruised the 
ears. In one locality scarcely a leaf 
was left on trees or hedges. Apples were 
mostly destroyed, and the trees are again 
in bloom. 

Kaffir corn and forage crops will be 
good. Threshing is being done rapidly. 
Wheat will average perhaps twelve 
bushels per acre; oats yield from twenty- 
five to forty bushels. Much of the crop 
was lost by the straw breaking down 
and shattering before it could be cut. 
Pasture has been good, and stock looks 
well. O. E. 8. 
Dickinson Co., Kansas. 


FALL-SOWN CLOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A _ reader 
asks how it would do to sow clover and 
timothy in the fall. Tell him to sow about 
the first week in September, and one 
bushel of oats with his grass seed. The 
oats will save his tender grass plants 
from the ravage of insects, and later on, 
when the frost will kill the oats, it will 
protect the grass from cold storms and 
catch the snow. I have tried this and IL 
never had a better stand of clover and 
timothy in the spring. 
OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
Lafayette Co., Mo. 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: While in 
Brown county, Ohio, two weeks ago, vis- 
iting old friends and relatives, I thought 
I would send a few lines from there, but 
my time was limited to two weeks, and 
old friends refused to let me give any 
time to impose on your space. The trip 
across Kentucky through the most fer- 
tile parts, from the extreme southern 
part to Cincinnati, is always interest- 
ing; the large field of well-cultivated 
crops, meadows and pastures made an 
ever-changing panorama, alone we'l 
worth the time and expenses to see. 

The heavy wind had blown the corn 
down badly and tangled the few fields 
of uncut oats. We in the southern part 
of the state had escaped any damage 
from wind, and our corn was much more 
promising at that time than any I saw 
on my two-hundred-mile trip. But our 
six weeks’ drouth during tasseling and 
roasting-ear period has cut short our ex- 


cellent prospect for a ‘‘bumper’’ crop. 
The fields of tobacco were excellent 
through the state at that time (July 


21), was mostly topped and showed the 
folly of the people in Southern Ohio and 
Northern Kentucky trying to compete 
with these large tobacco-growers in Cen- 
tral Kentucky. The farmers, with their 
little patches of from a garden plot to 
a few acres, where your hat would cover 
the average plants, against the latter 
with ten to one-hundred-acre fields, and 
every plant as high as your shoulders. I 
noticed one thing through Kentucky I 
never saw before in six trips across the 
state. The people have found that they 
ean't continually take something from 
the soil without returning anything to it, 
So now there are large clover fields, and 
almost every timothy meadow was mixed 
with sapling clover. This you did not 
see a few years ago. 

Fr was somewhat disappointed in my old 
home county, as a majority of the farms 
are going back in place of forward. 
Brother C. D., in speaking of this, at- 


tributes this fact to over-stocking and 
under-feeding, and failure to properly 
take care of the manure. To a certain 


extent he is right, for the younger men 
now have charge and they are 
trying to “hog the ‘simmons,” or, in 
other words, they fail to sow clover be- 
cause of an occasional failure, and say 
“land is clover-sick,” when the truth is 
it never had any clover on it; then, after 
economizing on ciever seed, they use a 
homeopathic dose of fertilizer, then half 
feed and care for their stock, get into 
an unpaid-for buggy, drive to town and 
sit around and discuss politics, their 
neighbor's affairs, ete. It is pure and 
unadulterated laziness and an attempt 
to ape their more wealthy, hard-working 
neighbors, who can afford such luxuries 
after a lifetime of hard work. The young 
People want to begin where father left 
off. The young man is in debt for his 

hinery, his (useless) buggy and his 
farm. The old man could not afford ma- 
chinery, even; certainly not a buggy till 
the last few years of life. Is it any won- 
der the farms are getting poorer? When 
I left Ohio ten years ago there was not 
over a dozen buggies in our neighbor- 
hood. Now there is nearer 100. Fully 
one-half of them belongs to boys and 
renters, and are not paid for; one-half 








the rest of them belong to men that are 
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in debt for their farms and are not fully 
paid for. As Waldo Brown says: “The 
young man that spends his last dollar 
or goes in debt for a buggy will never 
amount to anything.” Just paste the 
above quotation in your hat and see how 


true it is! W. H. LYON. 
Pulaski Co., Ky. 
A GOOD TALK ON FARMERS’ INSTI- 
TUTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps a 
few notes from Cass, one of the fifty or 
sixty best counties in the great state of 
Missouri, will not come amiss. A severe 
electrical and wind storm visited us a 
week ago and blew our corn and fruit 
prospects several points lower. We have 
had a big fight with weeds all the sea- 
son, especially in pastures, along fences, 
road sides or wherever the land is extra 
rich—such a contrast to last season. It 
seems as if some weeds must come spon- 
taneously. By the time this is in print 
the Missouri Farmers’ Institutes will be 
well under way. Secretary Ellis prom- 
ises us a fine corps of speakers. He is 
certainly using every effort to make the 
institutes both pleasant and profitable to 
us farmers. Of course, we must he'p 
bear the expense, whether we attend the 
meetings or not. It is not good economy 
to stay away from a feast and let oth- 


helped to provide it. It is a good plan to 
get together, polish up our ideas by con- 
tact with others; be ready to ask or an- 
swer questions, as the case may be. 
Nothing pleases speakers better than to 
have a lot of questions fired at them; it 
shows that people are interested and that 
their efforts are appreciated. In con- 
versation with a gentleman the other day 
I asked him to come over to Garden City 
to the institute meetings. He said, “I'll 
be over sure, if able to come. I think 
they are a fine thing. What I learned at 
one meeting saved the life of my favorite 
cow, which choked on a corn cob just a 
short time after the institute. The cow 
was so bad she fell right over and cou'd 
not get her breath. On the instant I 
thought of what the veterinarian ad- 
vised to be done in such a case. I called 
a boy to hold her head, jerked off my 
coat, rolled up my sleeve, got hold of her 
tongue, with my left hand, shoved my 
right hand down her throat; had to go 
down till my elbow was in her mouth, 
but reached and pulled out the cob, and 
in five minutes she was eating as if 
nothing had happened."’ He thought it 
paid him in dollars 
tending the lecture. 
Brother farmers, come out. 
sible to attend the meetings, you will not 
regret it. Bring all the family and make 
a picnic out of it. We as a class live too 
much within ourselves. As to exhibits, 
we can surely make a creditable show- 
ing this year. Last year there were 
many good exhibits, and what may we 
not do this year when everything is 
fairly bursting itself with growth? There 
will be several speakers from other 
states. We want to show them that Mis- 
sourians can show as well as be shown. 
There never has been such a demand for 
Missouri land as at present, some farms 
changing hands three times within a 
year, in this vicinity, always at an ad- 
vance of $ to $10 an acre. Why not 
Missouri? W. A. STEVENS. 
Cass Co., Mo. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY (MO.) CROP 
NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This county 
has an abundance of nearly all kinds of 
feed and vegetables. Fruit is rather 
scarce. Wheat yielded from twenty-five 
to thirty bushels, and oats thirty-five to 
forty; hay about one and a half tons; 
corn will be good, even if we should 
crop. Last year the grain-dealers were 
busy shipping in feed and selling it to the 
farmers. This year wheat and oats are 
rushed to the road and shipped out about 
as fast as it can be handled, If the farm- 
er could only get per bushel this year 
what he had to pay last he would soon 
make up for what he lost last year, but 
he must now give about two bushels for 
one he got then—that is wheat and oats— 
and perhaps more corn when’ the new 
crop is ready to move, as it seems to be 
the opinion of many that corn will sell at 
25 to 30 cents. Stock hogs are scarce and 
high; some are said to have been sold at 
10 cents per pound. Stock cattle seem to 
be more plentiful. Good stock steers and 
feeders are offered for sale at about $4.75 
to $% per hundred. 

It will soon be time to harvest the fod- 
der crop if we wish to save it. Will some 
of the RURAL WORLD readers give us 
some short but practical points as to 
shredded fodder? Shredding fodder has 
not been done in this neighborhood here- 
tofore, but several would like to experi- 
ment shredding and feeding it. 

Is there any way to prevent sickness 
and death in cattle which are allowed to 
graze green sorghum? or is it risky under 
any and all corcumstances? 

F. WEHRMAN. 

Montgomery Co., Mo. 


The biggest rain of the year is falling 
in Texas. Hope they'll save it for the 
next drouth. They will need it. 

A St. Louis bank teller has quit his job 
to become a soil tiller. There’s no better 
Preparation for a farmer's life than a 
business ¢areer. This new recruit to the 
ranks of the sons of toil may now sing, 
“I knew a bank whereon the wild thyme 
grows,” but he'll probably want to ex- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








Board of Education Bidg., Sth and Locust Sts.,$t. Louis, Me. opens Sept. 3d. Catalogue and circulars free. 


A strictly high- ¢ business school conduct- 
ed on business principles. Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Typewriting and English courses. Echt 
regular instructors. Fall Term and 22nd year 











Mrs. M. E. Orewiler, Shelbyville, Mo., 
in consequence of having sold Maple 
Lawn Farm, and changing her location, 
has decided to dispose of all her choice 
stock of poultry at very low prices. It 
consists of Buff and Brown Leghorns, 
Buff Cochins, Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Holland Turkeys. This may 
| be a good opportunity for those intending 
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{to embark in the poultry business. 


Large capacity is a point emphasizer in 
the advertisement of all hay press manu- 
facturers. J. A. Spencer, the Hay Press 
manufacturer of Dwight, Ill., not only 
makes this claim most broadly for his 
several Presses, but he pro to make 
a test and establish the truth of his claim 
as a condition precedent to a sale. Not 
content with this, in his catalog he makes 
the bold assertion in regard to one of his 
presses that if any purchaser desires, he 
ean demand a contest, and if it fails to 
bale three tons more in a day than any 
other two-horse press not forming a 
larger bale the purchaser need not pay 
for the Press. The two Presses men- 
tioned in this advertisement running in 
our columns, the Hercules and Alligator, 
are box presses, and every man thor- 
oughly posted in the baling business 
knows that there is a great saving in the 
draft on the team in a box press as com- 
pared with the perpetual style. 

We are showing herewith a cut of the 
Alligator Press. Readers who will be in- 
terested in the hay baling business this 
fall should not fail to send to Mr. 8 


7) Business Education and the Place to Getit” 
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Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph ¥h00/, 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

It qualifies stadents for all busiress pursuits, and sup- 
plies busine s houses, 8, railroad and telegraph offices 
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cured for Graduates. For Cat-loque of information, adi, 
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Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
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Read “THE CORN BELT,” a ace 








Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 
THE COEN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 











for his catalog and investigate his Press- 
es before placing their order. 





INDIAN CORN. 





(Continued from First Page.) 

The crop above-mentioned of Zechariah 
Drake's, the banner crop of the world, 
contained but 18 pounds of cob to the 100 
pounds of ear corn. Of the smaller two- 
ear varieties it takes from 100 to 120 ears 
to shell out one bushel; and from 33 to 70 
ears of the larger varieties. 

On our land (creek bottom) we have 
fevnd that with rows four feet apart, 
hills eighteen inches to two feet apart, 
and but one stalk in a place, in drill, is 
abundantly sufficient to insure maximum 
yield per stalk; hence, also, maximum 
yield per acre. 

We would call the attention of our 
brother corn-raisers to the fact that 100 
bushels of corn will never be raised per 
acre on 50-bushel land, 

In order to make the matter as plain 

‘and simple as possible, we omit scientific 
terms entirely and adhere to language so 
plain that “the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, cannot err therein.’’ The tassel is 
the male bloom of the corn plant; the 
pollen contained within the pollen cells 
of said tassel is the semen. The silk is 
the female bloom of the corn plant, and 
the ovules are the rudiments of the fu- 
ture grain of corn; or, in other words, 
|the corn grain in embryo. 
The number of female blooms, or 
|threads of silk, correspond exactly with 
the number of ovules; these silks are 
in a receptive condition as soon as they 
make an appearance, and remain in this 
receptive condition from four to eight 
days, this largely depending on the heat 
and dryness of the atmosphere. 

The tassels mature several days before 
the appearance of the silk; the discharge 
of pollen beginning from two to five days 
before the silk appears, and continuing 
from five to ten days. 

The small-eared ‘‘prolific’’ corns, as 
Blount’s prolific or so-called ‘‘seven-ear”’ 
corns, average about 500 silks, and the 
same number of ovules per ear; the large 
varieties, as Dents or Gourd seeds, range 
from 1,500 to 2,000 silks and ovules per 
jear. The number of pollen cells contain- 
ed in a single tassel have been computed 
}at 18,000,000. From the above it would 
seem that barren ears as a result of im- 
{perfect pollination should be few and far 
between; yet, the fact remains, barren 
ears will materialize occasionally to the 
‘extent of 10, 15 or 2 per cent. 

It would be altogether unreasonable to 
‘suppose for one moment that Mr. Zechar- 
‘iah Drake's crop of 24 bushels per acre 
jcontained even 5 per cent of barren ears; 
|then, if not, why not? And if not in the 
case of that gentleman’s crop why should 
it be the case in that of others? 

We find that: 1. Mr. Drake took great 
pains in having the very best of good 
}seed; this is what every good farmer 
jought to do. 2. He furnished a superfiu- 
jity or actual excess of plant food in an 
jimmediately available form; this again 
{is what every good farmer must do if 
|maximum yields are ever obtained. 3. He 
|gave it the very best of cultivation, and 
jonas after thorough preparation;. this 


again is what every good farmer could 
i 











|season was exceptionally 








FOR SALE 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 70 
EWES; well marked low 
down blocky sort, for sale right. Ad 

dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


One of Iowa’s leading flocks. Choice Canadiso 
home-bred stock at moderate prices. 


McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, !a. 
AMPION FLOCKS. 
Oxford- ns. South-Downs. 
' ——Owned by— 
@kKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 


The best of both breeds always on hand. 
[ABe2 ENGLISH BERKSHIRES — Two ice 
Brood Sows 6 extra fine Boar Pigs om 
1e . 


ice for sale. Write m 
Phel Mo. 
'yandottes, Buff Cochins, Bu f 
Ny hd hed Brown 9, B.P.Bocks 
and White Hi Turke guaran 
teed. Mrs. M. EB. OREWILER, Shelbyville, Mo 


, hed with 
TURKEY RED SEND Neal: vias oo 


acre. Tested 62 pounds from machine. 
R. B. No. 1, Decatar, Il! 














with or without elevator 
shucks) and UND all 

a Use Conical 
all others. 


Bendy to Operate: TZ Sizes— 
2 to 2h. p. One size for wind- 


FEED MILLS 


and should do. We find also that the 
favorable for 
corn, and that there was no lack of mois- 
ture in the soil at any time. We find 
then, from a consideration of the forego- 
ing that by a careful selection of ** 
ficm year to year Mr. Drake bred barren 
ears out of his corn, and that by thor 
ovgh preparation, liberal feeding and in- 





ltelligent culture he turned what misht 
\have been imperfect and undevelo ; 
lovules into perfect and well-develop™ 


ped 


ones, and what might have been faulty 
and impertect ears into perfect, spate 
and well developed ones; and what might 
have been but an ordinary yield into ‘5° 
greatest yield upon record. Barren ears 
and imperfect ears were reduced to on 
minimum, if not entirely obviated. W" 
cannot others get rid of their barren *! d 
imperfect ears in: the same manner: 

A healthy, vigorous growth secured 4 , 
maintained frvuin start to finish will et 
fectually do away with any and all im- 


perfections. It takes good seed, abun 
ant feed, thorough preparation anc 
dicious and intelligent culture, tos¢' » 
with a favorable season to ensure _ 


“healthy and vigorous growth’; this, : 
nothing else. G. H, TURNER. 
Burgess, Miss. | 
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